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CHAPTER I. 
OUT IN THE RAIN. 

The rain had been falling all day, and yet at five 
o'clock the clouds seemed to pour down even in a 
more relentless torrent upon the streets of Coppersmith, 
flooding the pavements with ceaseless little streams, 
and making the roads all but impassable with mud 
and mire. 

Rain! rain! Would it never cease? Would Copper- 
smith be changed into Venice, as far as locomotion 
was concerned, or a city on piles, like that of which 
Sir Arthur Helps has told us in "Realmah''? For this 
dajr's rain was only one of many that had preceded it, 
and was, by the appearance of the sky on that dark 
October afternoon, hkely to be one of many which 
should succeed it. 

People in comfortable homes resigned themselves to 
their e&sy-chairs by the fire, mt\i a won^ cyt -a^ ^^^^- 
paper, or piece of art need\eYJOi\L-, v^\i^^ "^^ ^'^^'^ 
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energetic looked up arrears in correspondence, and 
wrote to their absent friends, making "the deluge" a 
prominent topic. Others who had a billiard -room 
resorted to it, to knock the balls about in an aimless 
fashion, just to pass away the long hours, which seemed 
so interminable. 

I need not say these people were of the rich and 
prosperous class in Coppersmith. But there never yet 
was weather bad enough to keep at home those who 
must work for their daily bread, — that strong incentive 
to all exertion, which is so relentless in its claims, and 
cannot be set aside. 

The rich corn merchant, Mr. Barker, would have 
told you that he worked for his daily bread, when he 
rolled off in his comfortable carriage to his office that 
morning, bowing his head as he faced the driving rain 
between the steps of his own door and the steps of 
the carriage. His near neighbour in Cornwall Square, 
Dr. Law, would also tell you he worked for his living, 
— which, indeed, was true, — as he shut the door of 
his shabby brougham, and set off on a round amongst 
his patients — an ever-increasing number, swelled by the 
prolcMiged rainy season. He had to work hard, — of 
that there could be no question, — for he had growing 
girls and boys, of all ages, to feed, clothe, and educate. 
And he often asked his wife, in that hopeless fashion 
which expects no answer, how was it all to be done? 

Dr. Law had, like many oXkei^, \i^^^ >i\vlci\N?0)SNa^ 
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in speculation; instead of doubling some hundreds, he 
had lost them. 

But Mrs. Law was a woman of expedients, and the 
doctor owed her much. She studied the subject of 
economy with a zeal and perseverance which few could 
rival and none surpass, and she was very skilful in 
getting as much for her money as possible; indeed, the 
results of her efforts in this direction were so amazing, 
that to many outsiders they might appear tradition, and 
not fact 

Mrs. Law was, I must confess, the terror of grocers 
and linen-drapers and butchers alike. She boasted 
that not a grain of rice or lump of sugar was ever 
wasted in her household, that old dresses were reno- 
vated so that they looked like new, and that her girls 
always presented an appearance which was at least 
suitable to the position they occupied; and Mrs. Law 
thought a great deal of that position! 

But the requirements of food and clothing were in- 
finitely less pressing than those of education. Mrs. 
Law found the school authorities far less amenable 
than the tradespeople, and not even the bait oi four 
daughters could gain any great reduction in terms. 

The girls had, therefore, home education; and Mrs. 
Lawy after much toil and pains, succeeded in engaging 
a plain, homely, decayed gentlewoman to instruct her 
four daughters in English, French, and general litera- 
ture. ' 

The tide has set in so strongly iiovi-aL-dL^c^'s* tot ^^"t- 
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tificated mistresses and governesses, that governesses of 
the old governess class, to which Miss Browne belonged, 
are rapidly disappearing. 

I am writing, however, of some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when, although the higher education move- 
ment had begun, it had not developed into the wide- 
spread institutions of High schools for girls, which are 
to be found in almost every large town in the king- 
dom. 

Miss Browne belonged to a falling dynasty, which 
was even then felt to be shaken at the foundations. 
But she was faithful in little things, and taught her 
four pupils in Cornwall Square all she knew, and in 
the best way she knew it. She could not do more, 
and Mrs. Law was, on the whole, satisfied, and Miss 
Browne contented. 

She was a pale, faded -looking woman, who ex- 
pected nothing bright or prosperous would ever come 
to her. There are many such women, who have no 
future, and but a dreary present. They are uncom- 
plaining, and take the world as they find it, without 
murmuring. 

Mrs. Law paid Miss Browne forty pounds a year 
for her services, and she always shared the luncheon 
or children's dinner. This meal was not a very 
sumptuous one, and far from tempting to the appetite; 
hut it told favourably on poor Miss Browne's exchequer, 
^nd enabled her to procure U\l\e d^Y\c^cAfc's>\\v\!wi^\va,T3e 
<^^ muffins and a tin of pot\;ed me;a.\^ ^>kvOsv ^xscvOssr.^ 
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the tea-table in her own little home, where, when her 
day's labours were over, she lived ^vith a feeble old 
aunt, who provided her with a room and believed that 
she boarded her for twenty pounds a year, though in 
reality Miss Browne put a great deal more than that 
sum into the general fund. 

Undoubtedly Miss Browne had been very useful to 
Mrs, Law, and she considered herself very fortunate on 
the whole, except for one drawback. Music was a 
necessity in education; all girls learned to play on the 
piano; there were even some who were proficient on 
the violin. Every one could either play or sing who 
had any pretension to a good education; and, alas! 
Miss Browne could not teach music. Beyond a certain 
point of Henri Herz's finger exercises, and the airs, 
with a few bars of variation, in the instruction books. 
Miss Browne could not go; and the music of the four 
Miss Laws was at a standstill. 

Coppersmith, it is true, was rich in musical advan- 
tages. The leading master there was Dr. Earle, whose 
fame went far beyond the great manufacturing city 
where he lived. But a guinea a lesson — or even at a 
reduction, fifteen shillings — was not to be thought of. 
Mrs. Law tried all her persuasive powers, both with 
him and a certain Herr Meyer and a Madame Juliette, 
but in vain. 

These were undoubtedly the tip-top professors, and 
Mrs. Law hoped that some lower iiv 1\y^ ^c^^ ^<3V5\$i.\i^ 
found to be more accommodalmg. ^mV '^^ "^"^^ '^'^ 
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learn that what was worth hearing was worth paying 
for, and a few lessons given to the eldest of the four 
sisters, Joanna, by one of the less distinguished masters, 
was not altogether a success. 

Joanna Law stumbled hopelessly through a study of 
Heller's when called upon by her mother to play to a 
few friends; and Maude, the second sister, thumped 
the keys so violently as she got through one of 
Beethoven's easy waltzes, that an old lady was seen to 
put her hands to her ears, and remark that Mrs. Law's 
piano had a very harsh tone! 

Thus it became clear that music, as Mrs. Law 
understood or misunderstood the word, was a failure 
amongst her children; and that great critic, Herbert, 
her eldest son, on whom many hopes were centred, 
told his mother that she bad better leave music alone 
than get his sisters ill-taught. 

Herbert Law was at Cambridge, and made economy, 
in the matter of his sisters' education, necessary. Joanna 
was not slow to remind him of this, when he complained 
that her false notes were enough to send a fellow to 
the "other end of nowhere" to get beyond their 
reach. 

On the wet day of which I write, Mrs. Law was 

going over in her mind the difficulties which beset her. 

Her family was large and expensive; for besides 

Herbert, there were three other sons to provide for. 

One wajs on the Worcester Ixamm^ ^\\i^ > another at the 

Coppersmith Grammar SchooV, and ^ ^^^ "^^^ '55C^\\^ 
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knickerbockers, and attended a ladies, school for little 
boys. Miss Browne, however, was supposed to help 
him with his preparation from four to five in the after- 
noon, while his sisters were writing their exercises or 
translations from "Ulnstitutrice" or Madame de Stall's 
"Corinne." 

Mrs. Law had dined out the night before with the 
doctor and her son Herbert A daughter of the house, 
arrayed in white muslin, who had not actually come 
out, had played a difficult sonata so well that all the 
guests were loud in her praise. The mother, proud 
and pleased, had turned to Mrs. Law, and said: — 

"I daresay your eldest girl is a good musician by 
this time?" 

And poor Mrs. Law, remembering her experiences 
of Heller's study and Beethoven's waltz, said : — 

"My children are not nearly such good musicians as 
your daughter. Who is her master or mistress?" 

"Dr. Earle has taught her from quite a tiny child," 
was the reply; "and I do not regret it, for music mtist 
be taught well, or not at all." 

Poor Mrs. Law sighed. Dr. Earle was so far be- 
yond her reach! And yet, in that social ladder of suc- 
cess up which she longed to see her girls climb, music 
was such an important factor! 

"I wish I could hear of some one," Mrs. Law was 
inwardly saying on this dreary afternoon, when the 
praise of Ethel Barber's performance vj3i^ s>S\ m V^x 
ears. ''If it were not so hopelessly vjet, 1 ^ovi^^ \^^^ 
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go and make one more attempt with Herr Meyer or 
Madame Juliette; but it is a perfect deluge, and so 
bitterly cold." 

Mrs. Law was standing by one of the three large 
windows of her drawing-room in Cornwall Square. The 
balcony before her was a running pool, the water flow- 
ing off with a loud, continuous rush. The boxes of 
some smoke-dried geraniums were turned into a muddy 
swamp. The resistless rain had even contrived to 
trickle through the crevice of the window-frame, and 
the Indian matting was saturated in one comer. 

Mrs. Law was seldom idle for a minute. To do 
her justice, she bore upon her shoulders the whole 
burden of the large household. 

The good doctor was engrossed with his practice; 
and saddened by his losses, for which he blamed him- 
self severely, he was content to leave to his wife entire 
control of the house, the servants, and the children. 

He had unbounded confidence in her management, 
and it was not misplaced. Mrs. Law looked well after 
her household, though some might think too well. Still, 
with her at the head of affairs, the doctor felt no great 
uneasiness about school bills or butchers' bills. The 
sum set apart for these necessities of life was seldom 
exceeded, and the family lived in fair comfort. 

As Mrs. Law looked across Cornwall Square, she 
ssLw 2i gentleman, well protected against the weather by 
3, mackintosh closely buttoned \.o \5afc diiw, ajxd a large 
umbrella, with which he was sh.e\\.eT\u^, ^s. l^\ -^^ ^^\g.\> 
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was possible, the figure of a girl by his side — a small, 
slight figure, scarcely reaching the shoulder of her pro- 
tector. 

Mrs. Law recognised in the gentleman the clergy- 
man of the Parish Church, but who the girl could be 
she could not determine. 

She watched them skirt the pavement on the right 
side of the square, and then cross towards her own 
door. 

"They are coming here!" she exclaimed. "What a 
day for Mr. Palmer to choose! And who can he be 
bringing with him? Yes, there is the bell. Perhaps he 
only wants to consult the doctor; but of course he 
knows this is not his hour for seeing patients." 

Mrs. Law gave a hasty glance at the mirror over 
the chimney-piece — one of the gold-framed mirrors of 
thirty years ago, before over-mantels had taken their 
place. She straightened her cap, and then seated her- 
self in an unconcerned way by the fire, with her work- 
table at her side, and had just taken up a piece of 
needlework, when the door opened and the maid an- 
nounced, — 

"Mr. Palmer and Miss Montgomery." 



^/XfUf. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TERMS. 

Mrs. Law received Mr. Palmer with much warmth, 
and extended a friendly hand to Miss Montgomery. 

"It is very kind of you to call, I am sure, Mr. 
Palmer, and in such weather! How is Mrs. Palmer?" 

Mr. Palmer was not a demonstrative man; he merely 
said, — 

"I am come on a matter of business, Mrs. Law. I 
think you want a music mistress for your four daughters, 
and I wish to introduce Miss Montgomery. She seems 
to me to be an accomplished musician, and devotes her- 
self to an invalid mother and three little brothers, one 
of whom is blind. I think you cannot do better than 
arrange matters with Miss Montgomery." 

Mrs. Law's manner changed. In her secret heart 
she was delighted to think there was any chance of 
getting a music mistress, probably at a conveniently 
small salary; but she concealed her satisfaction, and 
turning to Alma, said, — 

"I have four daughters for whom I am anxious to 

obtain musical instruction, bul 1 aia. m correspondemce 

with Madame Juliette, — ^you kao^ \vet ^^xcsfe, ^"^ ^^\a.^^ 
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"No," Alma said simply; "I know no one in Copper- 
smith but Mr. Palmer. We are perfect strangers here." 

Mrs. Law's "Indeed!" was not encouraging. Some- 
how a chill seemed to creep over Alma; her sweet, 
bright face clouded, and a sense of isolation and de- 
pendence made her eyes dim with tears ready to fall. 
If Mrs. Law had smiled, or if she had spoken in a 
sympathetic voice, how differently Alma would have 
felt! Now the cold "Indeed!" went like ice to her 
heart. 

"And may I ask who your masters have been, 
Miss Montgomery?" 

"I learned music from my father; that is to say, 
he taught me my notes and arranged what I should 
study. But music has never been difficult to me. I 
think I can teach it." 

"You think!" Mrs. Law said, ^vith a deprecating 
smile at Mr. Palmer. "We must go a little beyond 
thinking. Have you any testimonials?" 

"I have a letter written by Mr. Lloyd, the organist 
of the church at Saint Briarswell, our old home. There 
it is!" and Alma handed a letter to Mrs. Law, who 
glanced over it, and read what might well have satisfied 
any one as to Alma's abiUty as a musician. 

"Well, the matter requires consideration. Miss Mont- 
gomery; and what terms do you propose to ask?" 

Alma looked at Mr. Palmer. 

^^l^ow many Jessons a week Y70\x\d ^om \^q^^> 
Mrs. Law?'' 
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"One for each daughter, all to be given on their 
half-holidays — Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Let 
us say Joanna and Maude on Wednesday, and Susie 
aiid Laura on Saturday. I wish for no division into 
terms, as it is the fashion now to say. The lessons 
must go on without interruption, except perhaps for a 
fortnight in the sununer. Could you agree to this, 
Miss Montgomery, for a lump sum, say £20 a. year?" 

"My dear Mrs. Law," interrupted Mr. Palmer, "that 
is much too little for Miss Montgomery to accept. 
Twenty pounds a year for four hours a week! Why, 
that is not 2s, td. a lesson!" 

"Oh! very well," said Mrs. Law, "then we must 
leave it for the present. Yes, we will leave it for the 
present, till I have seen Madame Juliette." 

The colour rose to Alma's face, and turning to 
Mr. Palmer, she said, — 

"I think I had better accept the offer. You know 
I must have a beginning, and teaching is new to me." 

The straightforward simplicity of this speech might 
have softened a harder heart than Mrs. Law's, but she 
professed not to hear what Alma was saying, and con- 
tinued to repeat, — 

"We will leave the matter for the present. If Mr, 
Palmer will give me your address, I will write." 

"I must say," Mr. Palmer began, "I think you will 

scarcely find a young lady more competent " 

Here the door opened, and ]oanna came into the 
drawing-room with her brothei llti\>ei\.. 
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"My eldest daughter," Mrs. Law said, addressing 
Mr. Palmer; "you know Joan, and my son Herberts 
soon about to return to Cambridge. Were you at 
Trinity College, Mr. Palmer?" 

"No," was the rather short answer, for Mr. Palmer 
had been asked that question before. "I was not at 
Cambridge." 

Mrs. Law did not introduce her son to Alma, but 
said to her daughter, — 

"Joanna, my love, this is Miss Montgomery, who 
teaches music, and we are considering whether we can 
arrange some lessons." 

Joan, who was a plain-featured girl of seventeen, 
with dark eyes and a face where a smile was seldom 
seen, bowed stiffly, with the air of superiority which 
some foolish girls affect when they consider themselves 
higher in the social scale than an acquaintance or 
neighbour; while her brother, without waiting for an 
introduction, said in a pleasant, cheery voice to Alma, — 

"I am sure my mother will be very glad to avail 
herself of your services; she has been hunting for a 
music mistress for the last four years." 

"My dear Herbert, how you exaggerate!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Law. 

"Do play to us," Herbert said. "This is a wretched 
old piano, I am afraid," he continued, opening one of 
those ugliest of instruments, a square oi CcJ^^x^'a^ '-'-Xs^ 
/ am sure my mother and sister m\\ \iVLe \.o \v^^x ^cj^*^ 
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and he added, "so shall I; we do not get much music 
in this house." 

Alma looked at Mr. Palmer, as if to ask if she 
should play at Mr. Law's bidding. 

He understood the look, and said, — 

"Yes, an excellent idea, of course; but I am very 
much engaged just now, and I fear I cannot wait very 
long, perhaps ten minutes." 

"Please wait," Alma said; and then, with the quiet 
simplicity which characterized her, she seated herself 
on the creaking music stool with its cross-stitch cover 
of various hues worked in Berlin wool, and taking off 
her neatly-buttoned black gloves, ran her fingers over 
the yellow keys. 

The poor old piano seemed to wake as from a 
dream, and the loose keys rattled as the light touch 
passed over them. But presently the music hidden 
there, the spirit which had lain so long silent, awoke, 
and the plaintive cry of Beethoven's sonata in E flat 
held Herbert at least spell-bound. 

"That is music," he thought; "will she ever make 
Joan play like it?" 

But when Alma ceased, Mrs. Law said, in her dry, 
unsympathetic voice, — 

"Something a little more lively now, Miss Mont- 
gomery; that kind of music is not what takes in a 
drawing-room. Have you no waltz or air with varia- 
ti'ons?'' 

Something like an amused sm\\e tv5i^\^^on^\ K^sasSL\ 
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face, but she made no reply, merely striking a few 
sharp chords, and then playing with quick spirit a set 
of waltzes which were popular at that time. 

When she ceased, Mrs. Law said, in a patronizing 
way,— 

"Very nice, very pretty. Well, we shall come to 
terms, I hope. Miss Montgomery. I will write to you 
if you will leave me your address." 

"Write, mother! You had much better decide now." 

"My dear Herbert, you are so impulsive. Older 
heads are wiser, as Mr. Palmer knows." 

Mr. Palmer, who was in haste to be gone, made no 
rejoinder to this, and very soon Alma and he were out 
again in the pitiless, ceaseless rain. 

"I think I ought to have closed at once with the 
offer Mrs. Law made me," Alma said; "you know we 
are so poor." 

"The very reason why you should insist on getting 
adequate remuneration for your lessons, and I cannot 
advise you to accept anything less than thirty pounds 
a year." 

"I hope I shall get on with the teaching of the little 
boys at Mrs. Carter's school, and the girls at Miss 
Boyce's. I do not mind how much I do, if only I can 
get ittother and the boys what they need." 

"Well, this is my way," said Mr. Palmer, "so I will 
say good-bye. I only wish our visit ^v^sid \i^^w. \ssRk\^ 
satisfactory/' 
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"Good-bye," Alma said, "and thank you very much 
for your kindness." 

Then she pursued her way through the rain and 
mire towards a back street, far from the more fashion- 
able quarters of the town, where she lived with her 
mother and little brothers. 

Rusholme Street was like hundreds of streets to be 
found in every large town. The houses were all ex- 
actly alike, with their blank, unsmiling fronts, and backs 
with "wings" off the staircase. Sunshine came to one 
side of Rusholme Street which faced south-west, and 
on that side Mrs. Granby let her furnished apartments 
to quiet families. 

There was neither sunshine within nor without to- 
day; for as Alma ran up the stone steps to the door of 
No. 8, some one from the basement looked up, and 
before she had time to ring a second time, the door 
was opened by Mrs. Granby herself. 

Her portly figure nearly filled the narrow lobby, 
and her greeting showed that it was not altogether con- 
sideration for Alma and desire not to keep her in the 
rain on the steps that brought her from the lower 
regions. 

"It's you at last, then, Miss Montergomery; a pre- 
cious long time you have been gone, and I want to 
speak to you very particular, so step into my parlour 
before these children can catch hold of you." 

"I must take off my waterproof first," Alma said. 
"May I hang it up downstairs with my umbrella? It 
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IS not very wet. Mr. Palmer sheltered me till we 
parted." 

"Here, give 'em to me," said Mrs. Granby. "They 
are wet enough to bring in a flood." 

Mrs. Granby went to the top of the stairs and 
called Bessie, her niece and general servant of the 
house, sa)dng, — 

"Take these here wet things and dry 'em; if ever 
they are dry again it will be a miracle. And now, Miss 
Montergomery, a word with you," Mrs. Granby said, 
closing the door of her little sitting-room, and dropping 
down upon a leathern chair by the fireless grate, till 
the springs creaked and the crochet chair-back flopped 
down with a scraping rattle. "I am sorry to say I 
must give you notice to quit. Miss Montergomery." 

Mrs. Granby always introduced that extra syllable 
in pronouncing Alma's name, and this time double 
emphasis was laid on it.- 

. "Yes, I am sorry, but I can't keep you; that is, if 
I keep you, I lose him/' and Mrs. Granby jerked her 
finger in the direction of the front parlour. "He has 
lived here and I have done for him for fifteen years. 
We have gone on quite comfortable, for we understand 
each other; but I never took children before, and that 
I did so at all was all along with Mr. Palmer's telling 
me I'd find them quiet. Quiet! why, bless you. Miss 
Montergomery, they have rampaged up and down stairs 
this dSiemoon iike wild things, aivd oiv"^ \ja^^^^ <3^^x 
and cut his head open." 
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"Dear me!" said Alma, "I must go upstairs at 
once; pray do not detain me." 

"Don't be in a fluster now. I clapped a bit of 
*daculum' plaister on the place, and he is all right" 

"Which boy was it?" Alma asked. 

"The youngest of the two — the little Turk that he 
is. Well now. Miss Montergomery, FU try and keep 
you a month, and then you can look about. I can't go 
and turn you out of a heap, and you always behave 
like a lady, that I'll say for you, and I said so to him^ 
and that you had an invalid mother and three little 
brothers all depending on you, and that you had lost 
your poor papa, and had nothing in the world except 
your piany; and he said, *It is not the "piany" I ob- 
ject to — quite the contrary; it's the brats;' and I can't 
say I think him unreasonable." 

"No," poor Alma said. "I will try to keep them 
quieter, and Percy and Teddy are to go to school on 
Monday. I am to teach a class of Mrs. Carter's little 
boys in return for their schooling, and I hope I have 
got another situation, so that I shall be able to pay for 
the little boys to have their dinner at school; then the 
house will be much quieter." 

Here a loud tapping of a stick against the wall was 
heard, and Mrs. Granby hastily left Alma to attend to 
"him." For she never gave her lodger a name, it was 
"him" and "he" always; and Alma lived in the same 
house for many weeks before she knew the name of 
the wystGiious lodger in tVie patVowx, 
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Alma had said truly that she was a perfect stranger 
in Coppersmith. When her father's long illness ended 
two months before, she had been advised to remove 
her mother and little brothers to the large manufactur- 
ing city, where she was likely to improve her own taste 
and execution in music, and obtain work as a teacher. 
The rector of Briarswell had written to Mr. Palmer, 
who was a relation of his, and asked him to befriend 
Mrs. Montgomery, and recommend her and her children 
to a comfortable and respectable lodging. This Mr. 
Palmer had done, and had exerted himself to obtain 
the teaching at the two schools for Alma, and now, as 
we have seen, introduced her to Mrs. Law, the wife of 
the worthy doctor who attended his wife, who was a 
chronic and somewhat complaining invalid. 

Mr. Palmer was a downright practical man, to 
whom sentiment was weakness. He liked music so far 
as good hymn tunes were concerned, and allowed the 
Psalms to be sung in his church in the evening, but he 
did not go further, nor profess to be delighted with 
music for its own sake. He was quite ready to help 
Alma if he could, but he simply considered it part of 
his daily work to answer the rector of BriarswelFs 
letter, and to say that he hoped he had put Alma in 
the right road to obtain that which she desired. 

There are a great many people like Mr. Palmer, 
who do not season their kind deeds with the sauce of 
sympathy, and this is why the gratitude we ought to 
feel for service does not spring up as freely or as 
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naturally as it ought. A smile, a tender tone in th€ 
voice, the touch of a kindly hand, the words, "I under- 
stand;" how sweet they are! I believe there are a 
great number of people who would rather be felt -w^lh 
than felt^r, who gauge the value of what is done by 
the manner in which it is done, rather than by tlie 
magnitude of the deed itself. Sympathy makes all the 
difference. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BROTHERS. 

A CHORUS of little voices greeted Alma as she 
opened the sitting-room door, and Ted's wound was 
displayed as if it had been an honourable scar obtained 
in battle. 

"They have been very noisy, I'm afraid," their 
mother said in a faint, deprecating voice. 

"We only chased the black cat downstairs, Alma, 
indeed that was all; and he is a dreadful thief." 

"I shouldn't have 'felled,'" said Ted, regardless of 
grammar, — "I shouldn't have 'felled,' if Percy hadn't 
pushed me." 

"Oh, what a story!" Percy exclaimed. 

"Hush!" said Alma peremptorily. "If you all talk 
at once, how am I to hear what you say?" 

"No, do be quiet!" exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery. 
"I want to know what you have decided, Alma." 

"Nothing, mother," said Alma sharply. 

"Have you seen the lady. Alma?" 

"Yes, I have seen Mrs. Law; but she tried to beat 
me down in my terms, and Mr. Palmer would not allow 
me to close with such an offer." 
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"How much was it?" 

"Twenty pounds a year for four lessons a week, 
all the year round, with no terms, and consequently no 
holidays." 

"I never heard such a proposition; your poor father 
would be indignant." 

"Well," said Alma more brightly, "I am secure of 
the school. Mrs. Carter will take both Percy and Teddy 
in exchange for my lessons; and, if I can get another 
situation, I can pay for their dinner at school. If not, 
we shall have to leave this house. Mrs. Granby has 
been complaining to me of the noise the children make, 
and that her lodger in the parlour will not put up 
with it." 

"I didn't make any noise. Alma." It was little 
Christopher's gentle voice. "I have been sitting by' 
mother all the time, trying to knit." 

"No, my sweet," said Alma, raising little Christopher 
in her arms, "you are always good." 

The child folded his arms round his sister's neck, 
and kissed her again and again, feeling her face with 
his little soft fingers, as the blind do. 

Christopher was small and delicate; he had been 
born blind; but his sightless eyes were hazel, fringed 
with long lashes, and there was none of the distressing 
appearance which sometimes makes the unseeing eyes 
so painful to those who look into them. The drooping 
of the white eyelids was the only perceptible sign of 
little Christopher's affliction, and strangers would often. 
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be surprised to hear that the child lived in that mys- 
terious darkness, which can only be pierced by the 
light of God in the higher and better life. 
{ Alma shook off her depression, and soon busied 
hej herself in getting tea ready. Teddy was set to toast 
the bread, and Percy to get out the tea-tray and cups 
from the cupboard, while Alma herself went downstairs 
to fill the kettle with hot water, and ask Bessie to give 
her the small fancy loaf which she always provided for 
i her mother's tea. 

Bessie was a tall, angular young woman, who pre- 
sented in all things a marked contrast to her aunt. 
She was the patient and uncomplaining drudge of Mrs, 
Granby's establishment — bore hard words and a great 
deal of scolding with a stolid kind of chronic patience 
which grows upon those who know their chains can 
never be broken. Alma had shed a little light over 
Bessie's shadowed life, and she had a sort of dumb 
admiration for her, for Alma had a pretty way of say- 
ing "thank you" for small services, which services she 
never asked for as a right, but rather as a kindness. 

"I want some more water for the kettle, please, 
Bessie," Alma said, as she stood at the top of the 
steep stone stairs leading to the lower storey. She 
never ventured farther, Mrs. Granby having hinted that 
she did not like prying and peering into her own terri- 
. tory. 

r Bessie speedily came up with the )Ug^ oi \4^.\fcx^ ^\A. 

r (A^ little loaf on a. pJate. 
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"Let me take 'em up, miss, won't 'ee?" 

"Oh! no, thanks, Bessie. I am quite able to carr^ 
the kettle and plate; but I know you will bring up my 
cloak and umbrella when they are dry." 

"Of course I will, miss. I say, don't you go and 
fuss yourself about aunt and him. He's that *wropped' 
up in your *piany' playing, he wouldn't miss it for the 
world. That'll be all right if the boys don't canter like 
ponies up and down, and shake his room. It's his 
nerves that ails him, and he is all of a shiver and shake 
if I happens to drop a knife or spoon with a jerk just 
outside his door. He goes on dreadful, but he ain't a 
bad sort, and aunt knows how to humour him. Don't 
you fear, miss. Besides," said poor Bessie, with a sus- 
picious tremble in her voice, "I'd feel as if I was lost 
without you, that I should." 

"Well, Bessie, we will see how we can get on. The 
little boys are to go to school on Monday, and then the 
house will be quieter." 

"Standing gossiping and chattering, and wasting 
your precious time!" called Mrs. Granby from the 
kitchen. "I am ashamed of you, Elizabeth Grigg!" 
When she wished to be emphatic, Mrs. Granby always 
lengthened her words, and Elizabeth Grigg was used 
with effect on such occasions. 

The children were safely in bed by half-past seven 
— Percy and Ted in an attic upstairs, next to Alma, 
»nd little Christopher in bis smaW. >a^^ Xyj V»s» \jaather's 
side. There was a door from the €\V\:\xv%-\ocskl Vd^ •^t. 
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bedroom, and little Chris would be very quiet, listening 
to his sister's music till he fell asleep. For this was 
generally Alma's time for music; but this evening she 
drew a chair near her mother's sofa. 

"Dear mother, do not look so sad," she said; "all 
will come right; and even if we do leave this house, 
we can get another." 

"We are just settled in, Alma. Think of the fatigue 
and trouble for you, if we have to remove — your piano 
to get down those narrow stairs, our little possessions 
turned out again. And, after all, we may get into the 
hands of dishonest people." 

"I don't think we shall, dear mother," Alma said 
brightly; "and it is no use going out to meet trouble 
half-way. If only Mrs. Law will give me a little more 
money, we shall get on." 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed. It had been so long now 
since she had felt that she was "getting on"; rather, 
every year, as it dawned, she had seemed to be going 
backwards instead of forwards, as far as prosperity was 
concerned. 

Mr. Montgomery had been one of those easy-going 
people who slip downwards, not without a certain con- 
sciousness that they are slipping, but with no moral 
force or strength of purpose even to try to stop. He 
had been the only child of a younger son of a good 
family, with a small inheritance, which, long before he 
had reached his thirtieth year, \iad vaxvv^^^. 

Speculation, and the feverisYi ^xdVetcvt?cv\. ^\cv^ ^ 
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brings wheti the game has been played' out, was' re- 
placed by apathy. Mr. Montgomery was a man of va- 
ried tastes, and might have done well had he known 
what perseverance meant. But he never pursued SLtiy^ 
thing long; and, having lost everything but a very small 
settlement which protected his wife and children from 
utter penury, he subsided into a small house at Briars- 
well, and took up music as an amusement and resource. 
He might have given lessons on the violin — indeed, he 
began to do so, but he was so unpractical, and often 
in bed when the pupils came by appointment, that by 
degrees tney dropped off from him. Alma, who had 
inherited her father's gift for music, had, happily, an 
amount of energy and brightness of disposition which 
would avail to carry her over troubled waters. She 
had made the best of her father's instructions, and had 
far surpassed him as a musician. 

He had roused himself to do all he could for her, 
and had cultivated her taste for the best masters. 
Visions of his daughter's success had begun to shine 
through the mists and obscurity of his hfe, when he 
was seized with a sudden paralysis, lingered a helpless 
invalid for some months, and then died. 

Debts and difficulties beset the brave girl whom he 
had left to fight the battle of life for her ailing mother 
and three little brothers; but Alma's resolution and 
energy did not fail her. Everything but the piano was 
sold, and a small sum realized, which enabled her 
mother to leave Briarswell tolerably free from debt; 
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and by the recommendation of her two or three friends, 
Alma determined to seek for a wider field in the large 
city of Coppersmith than she could hope to find in the 
i^tired watering-place of Briarswell. 

Both mother and daughter were gentle in their 
judgment of the father and husband, who had been a 
sore hindrance rather than a help to them, and his 
memory was tenderly cherished; and many of Alma's 
favourite musical studies were connected with him. 

Little Christopher's highest delight was to be allowed 
to touch "father's violin," and draw the bow across the 
strings. It was, with the piano, a sacred possession to 
them all; and the pale, ethereal-looking man, with long 
hair turned back from a wide, high brow, had left no- 
thing but a pleasant memory to his children. 

It is often so. Those who fail in every duty, and 
are, so to speak, without any strength of mental or 
bodily muscle, when they are hidden from sight, are 
remembered with a tender regret, which perhaps cannot 
always be said of some who have been brave soldiers 
and servants, instead of dreamy, selfish visionaries. 

Alma united strength with sweetness, and became 
insensibly the staff on which her mother leaned for 
support. As she sat in the low chair before the fire, 
which had been replenished for the last time, she was 
a fair picture for any eyes to study. 

Her small figure was lithe and supple, her hands 
white and beautifully formed. Her features were not 
regular, but her eyes were enough to make any face 
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beautiful. They were like Christopher's, with the soul 
in them; and her abundant brown hair was swept back 
from a clear white brow, where it grew a little low, 
making a setting to the bright, intelUgent face, whick 
had a world of expression in it. 

"With Alma I cannot give up hope," was in her 
mother's mind, as, after a few minutes spent in musing 
with her hands folded on her knees, Alma said, — 

"I must not dream any longer;" and going to the 
piano, she soon forgot Mrs. Granby, and all anxieties 
and fears, in that mysterious land of beauty which, to 
the musician's soul, is filled with all forms of love- 
liness and grace, and where all noble and tender 
thoughts take shape, and come as to their natural 
home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"HE." 



"He" was sitting before the fire, wrapped in shawls, 
and with a velvet cap pulled down to his ears. His 
feet were resting on a large footstool, and his long thin 
hands were clasped together on his knees. By his side 
was a small table, on which a number of sheets of lined 
foolscap paper and a book were lying. The little sit- 
ting-room was well furnished; a thick Turkey carpet 
was on the floor, a handsome oak bureau or escritoire 
with many pigeon holes and many drawers was on one 
side of the fireplace, a wide, old-fashidned sofa on the 
other. There were pictures, too, covering every pos- 
sible space on the walls — pictures of some excellence; 
one of a fair and beautiful woman occupied the place 
of honour over the mantelpiece. She presided over the 
little room of the small house with all the queenly 
dignity which would have befitted a palace. Her eyes 
had the power common to most good portraits of fol- 
lowing every one with an earnest, wistful gaze. 

Mrs. Granby always declared the eyes were so life- 
like, that many a time she expected to see the lips 
move, and hear some word fall from them. Mrs. Granby 
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was the only person allowed to go into that room in the 
presence of the master of it. Bessie entered it before 
he was up in the morning, for cleaning and dusting, 
but never crossed the sacred threshold while "he"— 
otherwise Mr. Heron — was there; he would have re- 
sented the intrusion; and, indeed, when "he" settled 
himself in those rooms, a solemn compact had been 
made with Mrs. Granby that no one but herself should 
"do for him." 

She kept her promise; she "did for him" in cook- 
ing, washing, and performing any errands with which 
he entrusted her. As he never left the house summer 
or winter, it fell to Mrs. Granby to post his letters, to 
go to the bank to receive his dividends, and to pro- 
vide him with the necessary amount of papers and ma- 
gazines. 

No one felt at all sure where Mr. Heron came from, 
and Mrs. Granby did not trouble herself to inquire. 
She received double her usual rent for the sitting-room 
and bedroom, furnished by himself, which opened out 
of it, from her rather mysterious lodger, and for that 
reason was able to let her drawing-room for rather less 
than such accommodation might have commanded in 
Coppersmith. 

Two maiden ladies had been the lodgers imme- 
diately before Mrs. Montgomery, and before them a 
lady and two daughters. No complaint of them had ; 
ever been made by the mh2L\)\\.aTv\. ol >i^^ ^'a:^si>ix, ^^ I 
was invisible to them, audthey \^ei^wsN^^'5»^^^\s^\sssss, 
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nor thought of; but now the scene had changed. Mrs. 
Granby had been tempted by the idea of yearly 
tenants; for though she had protected herself with a 
month's notice on either side, Mr. Palmer had given 
her to understand that probably Mrs. Montgomery 
would be a permanent lodger, and that she was a 
gentlewoman, and therefore would most likely be easily 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Granby mentioned the incoming tenant to Mr. 
Heron, and hinted at the piano and the little afflicted 
blind boy, adding the information that though very 
much "reduced," they were "real gentry." 

Mr. Heron had grunted an assent; and as he was 
known to send out sixpence to street musicians at times, 
music was not an objection. 

But the tread of little feet over his head was a dif- 
ferent matter, and tearing down the stairs in hot chase 
of a black cat who had caught a mouse in the attic 
storey, had proved the climax of annoyance that wet 
afternoon. As we know, Mrs. Granby had been warned 
that such a nuisance could not be tolerated, and that 
two alternatives lay before her — she must lose him or 
give the children notice to quit. 

Mr. Heron had forgotten all about the children now. 
He had pushed his chair back, so that he could see 
the picture above him, looking down on him with a 
tender, wistful gaze. Presently there were sounds above 
—the sounds he loved. Alma's music \vA"^^ft. \a ^w.'xs^ 
im in his day-dreams. The past Wved lat\fiLm, ^^gxi^'?. 
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imbued with life moved in it, and a smile hovered 
round his mouth, which so changed the expression o£ 
his face that Mrs. Granby would hardly have recognised 
it for the same which had been turned to her that: 
afternoon, when he had thundered forth his order "Get 
rid of the brats; choose between them and me." 

Now, with the spell of the music over him, the little 
sitting-room vanished, and in its place rose a room of 
stately proportions, full of flowers and sunshine, of 
kindly greetings and tender words, of kisses of wel- 
come and kisses of farewell, of laughter and merri- 
ment, of gladness and mirth; and then, with the strains 
of Beethoven's sonata came the yearning longing for 
the irrevocable past, which brought a mist of tears to 
his eyes as they met those of the picture, and he mur- 
mured, — 

"Come back, come back to me, my darling! I have 
repented in dust and ashes." 

Could it be the same voice which a few minutes 
later answered Mrs. Granby's tap with a gruff — 

''Come in!" 

Mrs, Granby bore a tray, on which was a dainty 
dish of scalloped oysters, and a little bottle of cham- 
pagne, and some delicate slices of toast, 

Mrs. Granby opened a little folding table, and 
placed the tray upon it, wheeling it close to the chair 
where Mr. Heron sat. 

"I beg your pardon, sir." 

"Well!" ejaculated Mr. Heron. 
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**I was about to say that IVe given the young lady 
notice to quit, sir." 

"What a fool you are!" was the not too courteous 
reply. 

**Well, sir, I hope not," said Mrs. Granby, pluming 
her feathers; "but I would not have you ill-con- 
venienced for all the world. I know my place too well 
for that." 

Mr. Heron laughed a short, satirical laugh. 

"I dare say! Well, please yourself; but I do not 
wish the young lady sent out of the house on my ac- 
count The brats may go, and the sooner the better." 

"Ah, you see, sir, that is just what can't be man- 
aged. The young lady would as soon think of cut- 
ting off her right hand as part from the children and 
the old lady." Mrs. Granby was quite old enough to 
be Mrs. Montgomery's mother! "The old lady can't 
live without missie, any more than the children can. 
That's the misfortune of it." 

"What's she like, this young lady, eh?" 

"Like? Well, sir, she's very small; a little pretty 
pale face, but a pair of nice eyes, and a pleasant smile; 
and she has an uncommon pretty way of speaking, — 
her voice is always nice and soft. Even when she was 
so vexed this afternoon, and came in like a drowned 
rat after paddling about in the rain, she wasn't cross 
and snappy — no, not even when I told her what you 
said, sir." 

"You had no business to tell her what I said; you 
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are a fool, Mrs. Granby. Now how long are you going 
to be drawing that cork? Gently now! Don't waste 
the wine." 

"I hope not, sir. I've drawn too many of your 
corks for that to happen. Dear me! it's a strange 
world, when I think of the struggle and fight some 
have for life. The lodgers upstairs, sir, are very 
limited. The young lady works for them all, and keeps 

them all, and /see how it is — they are got so 

used to it, they don't take any notice of it. She isn't 
twenty yet, not till January; and that's young to be out 
in the cold world. She has got teaching at two schools, 
and has been after Doctor Law's daughters to-day; but 
Mrs. Law is one to grind like any millstone, and scrape 
and pinch. I pity any one who expects to see the 
colour of her money." 

"There, there, that'll do; but mind, Mrs. Granby, I 
deny I said I wished the young lady to quit the lodgings, 
— that's your nonsense." 

Then Mrs. Granby curtseyed and left the room, and 
Mr. Heron was left to his oysters and champagne. 

The rain was over and gone the next morning, and 
Alma rose in better spirits than she went to bed the 
night before. There was something cheering in the 
sunshine which flooded the sitting-room, and seemed, 
after many days of gloom, to be more than usually 
welcome. Alma was always up early; the sun revealed 
a good deal of dust in the sitting-room, and she had 
put on her holland apron and had finished sweeping 
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and dusting it before Bessie's heavy breathing was heard 
on the stairs, coming up with the coals for the day, and 
prepared to black the grate. 

"Fm sorry I am so late, miss," Bessie said, "but," 
passing her grimy hand over her face, "Tve had the 
toothache all night, and aunt has been scolding me like 
anything." 

"You will be obliged to have your tooth taken out, 
Bessie. I do not think you will have any peace till it 
is gone." 

"I am so afraid of the pain, miss, I dare not go to 
the doctor. Here's a letter for you, miss," Bessie con- 
tinued, holding out a large square envelope with a very 
large cypher and crest printed in startling red. 

Alma guessed at once that the letter contained 
Mrs. Law's proposal of the terms. She was right. Urged 
by Herbert, and on reflection, considering that a musician 
like Alma was not to be had for the asking, Mrs. Law 
had, after some deliberation, written the following note. 

Herbert, a privileged person, had looked over his 
mother's shoulder, and suggested, — "Begin, *Dear Miss 
Montgomery'"; but his mother told him she should not 
think of addressing a music mistress in such familiar 
terms, and wrote: — 

"8, Cornwall Square, Coppersmith. 

''Oct \^th, 
"Mrs Tertius Law presents \veT cotk^Yvkv^xvVs Xa'^^^^ 
Montgomery, and, on considera\ioTv^ fet\s \5svaX ^^ ^"^^ 
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offer her twenty-five pounds yearly, payable quarterly, 
for instruction in music to the four Miss Laws. 

"Lessons to be given as Mrs. Law pointed out at 
her interview with Miss M., without any interruptions, 
and with not more than two weeks' holiday, every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, at three o'clock. 

"Mrs. Law will be glad that the lessons should 
commence to-morrow (Saturday); and as the terms are 
high, she must request Miss M. to be very punctual, 
and to give a full lesson to each young lady.'* 

A letter generally tells something of the writer, and 
perhaps Alma was not far wrong when she exclaimed, — 

"Vulgar, mean-spirited woman ! Well, beggars must 
not be choosers, and I am thankful to get the work; it 
may lead to more." 

Then she placed the letter with the pretentious 
cypher on the mantelpiece, and went to tell her mother 
the news, dress poor little Christopher, and then go 
upstairs to wake the two sleepers there, and appeal to 
their love for her to be very quiet during the day, and 
on no account to slide down the banisters, or chase 
the old cat from the garret, or raise their voices above 
concert pitch. 

"So much depends on it, Percy," Alma said. "If 
you are quiet, we may stay here, and you will save me 
and mother all the trouble of a removal. I am sure 
you will try to be good." 

Percy gave Alma a fervent hug. "Yes, Fll try to 
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be quiet, and make Teddy mind not to race down- 
stairs." 

"You race as much as I do," grumbled Teddy; "of 
course you do," 

"I ain't such a baby as to roar when I hurt my 
head," retorted Percy. 

"Come, come, do not be so silly. Oh! I see your 
head is nearly well. The plaister is coming off. There! 
now sit gently down, and on Monday you will go to 
school, and dine there." 

This idea was so delightful to the two little boys 
that they were beginning to forget their promise, and 
jump and dance about, when Alma recalled them to a 
sense of duty. 

"There, you are beginning already, and I shall have 
another complaint" 

Poor Uttle fellows! the constraint of the town life 
in a lodging was very hard for them to bear. In 
Briarswell they had been free on the sands and in the 
Httle garden, and there were no complaining "he's" 
when their young voices rang out in answer to the 
murmur of the waves, or the song of the sailor-boys in 
their boats, or the cry of the white-winged sea-gulls. 
Sometimes, when she had continually to take the little 
prisoners to task. Alma wondered whether the advantages 
for which she had come to Coppersmith were not dearly 
bought. But the school would take the boys out of the 
house for most of the day, and then there would only 
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be little Christopher, who was so gentle and good, and 
no trouble to any one. 

So Alma's bright, hopeful spirit asserted itself, and 
she went to her mother's room with the news of success, 
giving her Mrs. Law's letter to read, and telling 
Christopher that she would take him out in the sun- 
shine that very morning, before she went to Mrs. Carter's. 

"Mrs. Law is not a lady, that is very evident; and 
the terms are absurdly small." 

"Whether Mrs. Law is a lady or not does not 
signify to me, mother, — the money will be of the same 
value," 

"Yes, but I know you will find her very exigeante; 
and what are the girls like?" 

"I only saw one; she was not fascinating, I am 
bound to confess," said Alma, with a laugh, "but the 
others may be more attractive. Anyhow, mother dearest, 
they are my pupils, and I must make the best of them.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 



"ALL THE DIFFERENCE." 



Alma's determination to make the best of her pupils 
n Cornwall Square, and not to be discouraged by 
iifficulties, was put to a severe trial. 

There is nothing so hard to teach as music, nothing 
which requires more patience. 

Joanna was proud and conceited. She blundered 
through an old piece of Brinley Richards, which had 
been in her mother's portfolio, and paused at the end, 
waiting for Alma's praise. 

"We must begin," Alma said, "on Bertini's studies, 
and try to get your fingers into better order." 

"What piece am I to learn? Mother wishes me to 
play a piece." 

"I will bring a book of the *Lieder' on our next 
Wesson; meantime, will you practise the scale of C and 
A minor, and " 

"I don't want scales and exercises; Miss Browne 
^^ teach those." 

A}ma took no direct notice of iViis, WVVwixivxi^w^x 
^^ case of music which lay on the ipiaiio , ^m^^^ <^^ 
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an easy and rather musical little study of Heller's, and 
said, — 

"When you have played the scales, we will try 
this." 

Joanna exclaimed, — 

"That! it's a babyish thing. I learned it long ago." 

"Well, it will do no harm to try it again. You 
must be correct, please; the first note is not G." 

Joanna pouted, and then with immense trouble Alma 
got her pupil through the first page the third time 
without any serious faults. 

By the time Joanna's tum was over Alma felt pretty 
well tired out with repressing signs of impatience. 

Maude came next. She bounced down upon the 
music stool, and with refreshing frankness said, — 

"I know nothing scarcely with my notes; I can 
strum a few tunes by ear." And Maude began to 
thunder out a few bars of "Pinafore," then a novelty, 
regardless of time and with eccentric fingering. 

"I learned that from hearing Herbert whistle it," 
she said triumphantly. "He is so fond of music." 

Alma laughed. 

"Well, you must try to play something that will 
please your brother; and if, as you say, you know 
nothing, you will not mind beginning at the very be- 
ginning." 

"Oh, no! though I can't think why mother is so 
anxious we should all play. I believe it is only because 
she does not like us to be behind the Murchisons. Shall 
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I play Beethoven's waltz now? Herbert says that is 
not quite so bad as Joanna's performances." 

Beethoven's waltz was half finished when Mrs. Law 
came into the room. 

"Well, Miss Montgomery," she said, bowing gra- 
ciously, "what do you think of your two elder pupil?" 

"I can hardly pronounce any judgment at present. 
I shall be glad if you will order the music I shall 
require for the lessons." 

"We have plenty of music. Have you shown Miss 
Montgomery my portfolio, Maude?" 

"Joanna showed it. But, mother, that is all fusty 
old music; do let us have new pieces." 

"We shall not want much music yet; Bertini's 
studies, and " 

"Oh well, make a list after you have given the 
younger girls their lessons on Saturday, and we will see 
about it. But do not let me waste the time by talking. 
Go on, Maudie," said Mrs. Law. 

Then she stood by for a few minutes, nodding her 
head till the plume of feathers in her bonnet vibrated, 
and then saying, "I think she has a good deal of taste, 
which only needs cultivating," she left the room. 

"No^," said Maude, when the clock on the chimney- 
piece struck five, "you must stay and play to us. I 
promised Herbert I would keep you to do so, and I 
must go and call him." 

"You must do nothing of the sort. I must make 

Alma* 4 
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haste home now, and make tea for my Httle brothers/* 
said Alma, resolutely drawing on her gloves. 

"Well, then, on Saturday; say you will stay on 
Saturday." 

Alma did not assent, but saying "Good-bye, and be 
sure to practise your scales," she tripped downstairs, 
and was soon out of the house and on her way 
home. 

The little girls, Susie and Laura, were much more 
promising than their elder sisters, and Alma could not 
resist playing to them as they asked her. Miss Browne 
was gone, so that the schoolroom was free, and Alma 
felt more at ease there than in the cold, small drawing- 
room. And it was so infinitely pleasanter to teach two 
children who did not resent fault-finding, than "young 
ladies" of sixteen and seventeen, who were self-opinion- 
ated and obstinate, like Joanna. 

Herbert came into the schoolroom, and throwing 
himself into a much-worn leather chair, said, — 

"Now, Miss Montgomery, give me a lesson. Seriously, 
if I were not going back to Cambridge, I would have 
some lessons from you; but anyhow play to me — that 
is an education." 

"I fear I have not time. I have been here two 
hours already. I think I had better not." 

"Better not; why not?" 

"Oh, do. Miss Montgomery," said Susie. Do please 
go on; mother is out with Joanna and Maude." 

Alma's quick instinct made her see the meaning of 
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the child's remark, which implied, " If mother were at 
home, I dare not ask you." 

"I think not," she said, and bidding the children 
"good-bye," she was leaving the room when Herbert 
interrupted her. 

"Do not be so cruel. Miss Montgomery. I always 
get my own way in this house; you know it was all my 
doing that you came to give lessons here." 

"Indeed!" said Alma stiffly; "I am much obliged 
to you." 

"Obliged! you have small reason to be obliged to 
me. The obligation is all the other way. I am, as I 
said, going away on Monday. Let me hear that short 
thing of Beethoven's again." 

Alma did not wish to seem ungracious, and yielded. 
She reseated herself at the old piano, which was an 
upright cottage of Broadwood's, and more responsive 
than the jingling square in the drawing-room. 

The shadows deepened. The gas was lighted in 
the streets, and Alma played on. Herbert took Susie, 
his favourite sister, on his knee, and Laura sat on 
a footstool at his feet. None of them thought how 
late it was, and none of them were conscious of Mrs. 
Law's return, with Joanna and Maude, till they were 
actually in the room. 

"Herbert," said his mother sharply, "you are pre- 
venting the children from having their tea. Miss Mout- 
gomery, do you know it wants oiAy l^j^xvV-^ x«v\v\^fc^ V^ 
six? And where is Bobby?" 
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Bobby now appeared, with his face and hands 
covered with treacle and sugar, out of which compound 
he had been trying to make some toffy by the gas 
stove in his father's consulting-room. 

"I want my tea," he said; "and Frank will be aw- 
fully angry if he has to wait when he comes in from 
school." 

"Oh, Bobby!" screamed Maude; "don't touch me 
with those sticky fingers." 

"This impunctuality cannot be allowed," Mrs. Law 
said. "I must thank you, Miss Montgomery, to leave 
the schoolroom on Wednesdays at five o'clock. If you 
wish to extend the lessons, it must be at the other 
end — you must come a little earlier. Good-afternoon." 

Alma was rolling up some music, and said gently, — 

"I was not giving a lesson; I was playing to the 
children. I forgot it was so late." 

She was leaving the room, when Herbert sprang 
forward, and went across the hall with her. Opening 
the door and extending his hand, he said, — 

"Many thanks for your kindness in playing to us. 
It has been a great treat, and when I come down at 
Christmas, I shall hope for a repetition of it. It is 
quite dark," he added; "let me see you home." 

"Oh, no, no, thank you; I am quite independent." 

And then the little figure was illuminated for a 
minute by the nearest gas-lamp, and then was lost in 
the darkness. 

Herbert returned to the schoolroom whistling music 

/ 

/ 
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Alma had played. His mother was admonishing the 
servant that in future the schoolroom tea was on no 
account to be put off without a distinct order from 
her. 

Bobby, too, was severely reprimanded, and Herbert 
felt his turn was coming. He therefore invited the at- 
tack by saying, — 

"Mother, you are lucky to get a music-mistress 
like Miss Montgomery; she plays divinely. I shall take 
up my fiddle again at Cambridge, and try to be worthy 
to be accompanied by her." 

"What nonsense, Herbert! Miss Montgomery is all 
very well; but, my dear boy, it never answers to take 
people out of their proper place." 

"No, that is just what I have been thinking. It is 
hard enough to see a lady like Miss Montgomery 
roughing it Uke this — out in all weathers, and going 
home by herself through the dark streets. Imagine 
Joanna and Maude having to work for their living." 

"I hope I shall never have to imagine that," said 
Mrs. Law emphatically. 

"I echo that wish, mother mine, as I am afraid 
there is small chance of their earning it if they tried." 
Mrs. Law had her retort ready. "I hope, dear 
Herbert, you are seriously thinking of earning yours. 
Your father is looking forward to your help; and his 
practice is now so large, since Dr. Hastings died, that 
heJp he must have" 

Well, I am qualifying as ias\. a^ \ c^^ ^^ ^'^'^■' 
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bridge. I shall be quite ready to come here when I 
have taken my degree." 

"I sometimes wish you had been contented with 
the Medical School here; you could have then lived at 
home, and the expenses would have been less. They 
fall rather heavily just now." 

"I know my last bills were a Httle above low-water 
mark, but next term I shall be under it," Herbert said, 
with some twinge of compunction. • 

All this screwing, and pinching, and saving at 
home, with the desperate effort to "keep up appear- 
ances," was going on, with his easy-going Cambridge 
life, his inability to deny himself anything he cared for, 
or anything the other men deemed necessary. 

Then his thoughts reverted to the Httle music-mis- 
tress, and her sweet, bright face, the magic touch of 
her fingers on the schoolroom piano, where Teddy, 
now come in from school, was strumming vigorously a 
tune then played on every street organ. 

"Oh, shut up, Teddy," Herbert said, as he left 
the room. 

To think that the same piano can speak so dif- 
ferently. An hour ago it was Hke heaven to hear it, 
and now The player makes all the difference. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ONWARDS. 

The dark winter days went quickly by, and Alma 
was scarcely conscious of the lapse of time — busy 
people seldom are. Full of youth and hope, Alma 
went on her way rejoicing. Duty was never drudgery 
to her, and thus she was not over-weighted by it. But 
there are many girls of her age to whom her daily 
routine at this time would appear intolerable. 

Teaching a succession of little chubby-faced boys 
at Miss Carter's school was not precisely the kind of 
teaching she would have chosen. 

Then she gave two or three lessons at a young 
ladies' school, to girls whose parents objected to the 
high terms of Herr Meyer and Madame Juliette. And, 
as we know, every Wednesday and Saturday she went 
to Mrs. Law's house in Cornwall Square, and worked 
away with her four pupils there. 

Time sped on, and Christmas was near — that 
bright season when old and young, by common con- 
sent, try to assume a certain amount of gladness, if 
they have it not Alma was lodking fox^^x^L \a ^^ ^wSsv 
TilngJed feelings. There would b^ i^XiJ^ V^ ^^"5 > "^"^^ 
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coals, and gas. There would be new boots to buy for 
the boys; and it became evident that Percy and Teddy 
must have new suits, and Christopher be promoted to 
wear their discarded ones. Before this could be ac- 
complished, a great deal of mending would be neces- 
sary; and Alma watched her mother's anxious face, as 
she tried to patch and mend the old suit, wishing she 
could dress her darling in a pretty black velvet, with 
wide lace collar, like a little boy she often saw at a 
window in Cornwall Square, as she passed it on her 
way to Dr. Law's. 

But if Christmas were the time to pay her own 
little bills, Christmas was also the time when other 
people would pay her; and she made out her accounts, 
with the list of music, in readiness to send out by the 
twenty-sixth of December. 

"If they all pay me, I shall be quite rich; and per- 
haps I may be able to put by a little to pay Dr. Earle 
for some lessons." 

For Alma had been to a pianoforte recital of Dr. 
Earle's, as one of Mrs. Carter's governesses was unable 
to use the ticket, and it had been given to her. 

"If I could only have some lessons from him/' she 
had thought. "He makes the piano speak and sing, 
mother. What joy it would have been to father to hear 
him play!" 

Mrs. Montgomery's face was so sad when Alma 
said this, that she determined not to mention Dr. Earle 
again, but to begin a Httle hoard, which might allow 
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her to go boldly to the great musician, and have some 
lessons in professional hours. 

Alma had been out so much that it had not struck 
her how little Christopher was advancing on the violin. 
He had a little fiddle, on which his father had played 
in his childhood; and he would sit for hours drawing 
the bow across it, and tucking it under his chin, bring- 
ing out all manner of sweet sounds. Scarcely ever was 
a groan or scrape heard; and the blind child, with 
quickness of perception and delicate instinct, was feel- 
ing his way into that mysterious land of beauty which 
only the really musical soul can ever find. 

"Christopher sits by the hour with the violin," Mrs. 
Montgomery said one evening, when Alma and she 
were alone together. "I am often in terror lest the 
gentleman below should object to it. But Mrs. Granby 
has made no complaint of late, has she. Alma?" 

"No, I have heard no more of my month's warning; 
Percy and Teddy being at school all day makes such 
a difierence." 

"Yes, I do trust the weather will be fine in the 
holidays; then they can be out in Perceval Gardens. 
Little Holmes is very friendly with them, and I think 
he is a good companion for them." 

"Oh, yes; they are nice people. I teach Miss 
Holmes music, you know." 

"J suppose your lessons at Mis. Cai\fc^'5» n^ ^w^^ 
more than cover the two little boys' \A\^'' 
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"Oh, yes; I hope so. We are getting on, mother 
daxHng." 

''Vou are getting on, my child. I am a poor help- 
less creature, of no use to any one." 

"Oh, mother! who would make and mend, and knit 
the stockings, and take care of Chris, if you did not? 
I am far from clever at my needle, and you do every- 
thing so beautifully." 

Mrs Montgomery sighed. 

"But you are lost here. Alma; I can't help grieving 
over it. You, who have so many gifts, might shine 
anywhere." 

"Mother," Alma said, "do not talk hke that; life is 
beautiful to me. And not all the little troubles about 
money and bills can take away the joy God has given 
me in music. Let us be thankful, and comfort each 
other with hope." 

"Ah, you are so young, my darHng; hope is for the 
young, not for the old." 

Here a little voice was heard from the inner room 
calling, "Cissy!" 

Alma was at Christopher's side in a moment. 

"My darling, what is it?" 

The child sprang up and said, — 

"Come here. Cissy; Tve got a secret, and I can't 
keep it; I must tell it. I promised not to tell, if I 
could help it — not even you; but I must tell you, I 
^a^'/ help it:' 

''Well, let me hear lYi^ gcaxi^ ^^cx^x;' Ktos^'s^iSi. 
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"It's about 'him/" the child said, pressing closer 
to Alma, as she leaned over his Httle bed. 

''He told Mrs Granby that he liked to hear my 
music on the fiddle. He said I ought to have a better 
one, and he thought he would give me one. And, 
Cissy, he said, as I was blind, one day he would let 
me go into his room, where no one ever goes. Now, 
is not this a grand secret?" 

Alma covered the Httle soft face with kisses, say- 
ing, — 

"Yes, darling; and I hope one day I shall be able 
to get you taught to play on the viohn." 

"I know how to hold it," the child said; "father 
taught me; and how to keep the bow straight. And, 
oh, Cissy! when I play I see beautiful things; the same 
things as you see." 

"What things?" 

"Oh, not-to-be-told things," said the little blind, 
seven -year -old musician. "'Not- to -be -told' things — 

white wings and gold, and I can*t tell them. 

Mother reads about them in the Bible, you know, when 
she and I are alone on Sundays, and you and the boy 
are gone to church. That's when mother talks about 
poor father, and how all his pain and sorrow are over, 
and that when / get there I shall see him, and there 
will be, oh! such a hght. There, now I'll go to sleep 
while you play. Go and play, Alma; 'he' likes that, 
too. So do I; it makes me have such happy feelings." 

Alma kissed her Uttle brother, as she laid him down 
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on the pillow. The light from the open sitting-room 
door was just enough to show the golden hair which 
lay across the child's white night-dress. "Like his 
things not to be told," she thought; "white wings and 
gold." 

Christopher had always been so fragile that he had 
not entered much into the thoughts of the future. His 
delicate transparent skin, his small ethereal figure, never 
seemed to suggest the possibiHty of his growing into 
manhood, like Percy and Teddy, who were healthy and 
strong. They flourished on oatmeal porridge for break- 
fast and bread and milk for tea. Tea and coffee and 
other luxuries were for their mother and Christopher, 
not for Alma and them. 

They were a pair of ordinary little boys of eight 
and ten, who looked fitted for the battle of life; neither 
very sensitive in their feelings, nor sharp in their 
intellects. 

"A pair of dunces," their father used to call theiri; 
and, indeed, I am afraid Mrs. Carter and her governesses 
would have endorsed that opinion. Still, they were 
honest-hearted little fellows, and were, if troublesome 
from an excess of spirits, ready to do anything to please 
Alma and their mother, though extremely wrathful 
against the mysterious "he," whom Mrs. Granby held 
up to them as a bugbear. 

Awful were Mrs. Granby's threats if she caught one 
of the little boys sliding down the banisters ! 

The mysterious "he" would turn them all out into 
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the street if they made more noise; then what would 
! become of their poor mamma and afflicted httle 
brother? 

"It isn't his house," Teddy had ventured to retort 
on a late occasion, when, having been unable to resist 
the slide, Mrs. Granby caught him and held him in an 
iron grip, to prevent his coming down into the lobby 
with a thump. "It isn't his house." 

"But it's mine, you naughty little rascal! and you'll 
soon see what I'll do. Fraps, out of pity for your 
poor mamma and the little afflicted one, I'd not turn 
them and your sister out, but I'd send you packing to 
a 'reformatory,' where bad boys are whipped into good 
ones." 

With this awful threat Mrs. Granby let go her hold 
on Teddy's blue serge suit, and allowed him to rush 
after Percy to school. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE OLD GLOBE FALLS. 

Although a year had passed away, there was ap- 
parently little change in the houses in Rusholme Street 
and in Cornwall Square. To the ordinary observer, all 
things remained as they had been. Mrs. Law stiU 
schemed, and continued to keep up the outward sem- 
blance which she considered due to her position. 
Dr. Law still went on a ceaseless round from one 
patient to another. The girls took their music lessons 
twice a week. The Uttle music-mistress never failed to 
be punctual to the hour appointed; perhaps a little less 
particular as to the time of leaving, for she had found 
with Maude and Susie, if not with Joanna and Laura, 
that her playing to them really helped on their playing 
to her. She had kindled in these two girls, the second 
and fourth daughters of Mrs. Law, some real love for 
her beloved art. Miss Browne still came, with the sad, 
hopeless air which belongs to those who have no natural 
buoyancy to float them over the troubled waters of life, 
and felt her burden lightened by meeting Alma. This 
happened occasionally on Wednesdays, and not alto- 
gether without premeditation on Miss Browne's part. It 
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was something like an earnest of spring and hope, to 
see the httle music-mistress come gaily in, with her roll 
of music under her arm, and hear her sweet ringing 
voice calling the girls to be quick and find their music, 
and settle down to the piano. Miss Browne began to 
linger, and then.it grew to her waiting till Alma left 
the house, and they would walk away together, and 
Alma would hsten to her friend's account of her aunt's 
fidgets and worries, and to Joanna's rudeness and Laura's 
carelessness, and sympathise a little, and laugh at some 
of the peculiarities in old Mrs. Baker, and somehow 
contrive to infuse a little brightness into the poor daily 
governess's colourless life. 

Herbert came and went at intervals, and sat in the 
old leather arm-chair, and sometimes tuned his violin 
and struck in a note now and then, and asked for ad- 
vice and an opinion as to tunes and tones, and managed 
to get his own way with his mother in this, as in other 
things. Mrs. Law ceased to contradict him. He had 
now finally left Cambridge, not with honours, and im- 
perfectly qualified, and was living at home, walking the 
hospital at Coppersmith, and getting an insight into his 
father's practice. But though Mrs. Law could not pre- 
vent his being in the schoolroom by direct means, she 
brought a good deal of indirect manoeuvring to bear 
upon the situation. So the time passed; and again it 
is a dreary November day — a fog this time, instead of 
pitiless rain, which is infinitely more depressing to some 
people; a yellow fog, too, which got down the throat, 
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and pervaded every nook and corner of the houses in 
Coppersmith. 

It was Saturday, and Joanna had tried Alma^s 
patience to the uttermost, when the younger girls came 
rushing in to say Maude had a bad toothache, and 
could not take her lesson, but Miss Montgomery was to 
make it up, and give three hours on Wednesday. 

The one fortnight's hoHday had been given accord- 
ing to the agreement, but otherwise there had been no 
cessation in Alma's work in Mrs. Law's family. 

Sometimes Alma thought of suggesting that she 
would hke to have ^^30 a year, instead of 0^25; but 
then modesty, and a latent fear that she might lose the 
situation altogether, kept her back. 

"But," Susie continued, "though you can't teach 
Maude, you can stay and talk, and be cosy." 

"Yes," said Laura; "and we have a grand event in 
prospect. Joanna is coming out in December, and 
mother is going to give a dance. She has got a hundred 
*At Home' cards, and it is to be a month's invitation- 
Do you like dancing?" 

"Of course I do," said Alma. "I love it." 

"Well, you are to be asked to play, and " 

"Hush! Laura," said Susie; "that is a secret." 
"Mother said," continued Susie, "that she was sure 
you would like to come; and if she could find a viol' 
also, that would be music enough." 

And here the door opened, scoA ^^, l^aw came 
^'Miss Montgomery , 1 may a^ v^e^X \.?^^ SJ^s. ^^^^^ 
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tuirity of Maude's absence from her lesson to ask if you 
will hold yourself disengaged for the 8th December. 
I am giving a little dance. Joanna is coming out; and 
I shall want a musician. I do not wish to incur much 
expense; and it struck me it would be a variety to you, 
to s6e a gay party." 

Alma at once understood Mrs. Law's drift, and 
said, — 

"I will speak to my mother. I am not quite sure 
whether she would approve of my playing dance music 
at a party. I have never done such a thing." 

"But it might lead to other engagements, and I 
always understood from Mr. Palmer that you had very 
limited means." 

Alma's eyes flashed, but she controlled herself 

"Yes, we are very poor," she said; "but I am so 
happy as to have more teaching. I have now two pri- 
vate pupils, as well as the schools." 

"Oh, well, we will leave it undecided then; of course 
I would offer you — say, ten shilhngs." 

Ten shillings! Alma considered. Would not the 
ten shillings buy some Christmas presents? would not 
it be a little extra help to make the boys happy? and 
she might take them to the pantomime, or^ 

"Perhaps," she said gently, "you will allow me to 
decide when I come on Wednesday. I will consult my 
mother." 

"Of course you can do so," was the cold reply. 
"And, Miss Montgomery, I wished to say that Miss 

Alma, 5 
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Law rather complains about your keeping her back; 
there was a little difficulty to-day, I think." 

"Miss Law is not sufficiently advanced to play thai 
duet by Mendelssohn; Maude is really more able to 
undertake it. I told Miss Law she must practise a 
great deal more before she could possibly play the 
* Allegro movement.'" 

"Mother," said Laura, "Joanna plays all out of time, 
and scrambles and misses notes, and " 

"I was not asking for your opinion, my dear," said 
her mother. "And, Miss Montgomery, be so kind as 
to speak pleasantly to Joanna; her feelings are very 
sensitive." 

Alma felt too angry to say anything more, and Mrs. 
Law, remarking that the streets were almost impassable 
from the dense fog, left the schoolroom. 

"Do stay with us just a little," Susie said, pulling 
Alma into the arm-chair. "How does your little blind 
brother get on with the violin?" 

"Wonderfully; he can play anything he hears. Of 
course I am anxious he should have lessons." 

"How I should like to see him and hear him!" 
said Susie. "And how old is he?" 

"Only eight. He is a darling," she said earnestly 
"I do not know what I should do without him." 

"And has that mysterious gentleman in the parloui 
ever allowed you to go into his room?" 

**No," Alma said, laughitv^, "tv^n^x. CXvxvstQ^her is 
only admitted because \a \^ b\md. '^>aX \ ^<^ ^nj^x ^ 
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' about it; his taking a fancy to Christopher has made 
all the difference in the child's hfe; and he has, as I 
told you, given him a beautiful violin." 

"Oh, here is Herbert. Now you must play, and 
we shall have no more talk." 

"I cannot stay to-day," Alma said, rising at once; 
"it is so dark." 

"Dark!" said Herbert. "I should rather think it 
was. The gas lamps are all blurred; one can't see an 
inch before one. You can't go home alone. Miss Mont- 
gomery. I will take care of you; and as a reward, play 
to me first." 

"Not this afternoon," Alma said, for her thoughts 
went back to the dance and Mrs. Law's proposition, 
and she did not intend henceforth to have much to do 
with her, or her son and eldest daughter. She was 
Miss Montgomery, the Httle music-mistress, to them, 
and it was not for her to overstep the boundary line 
Mrs. Law marked out. 

Herbert, however, persisted, and was a little pro- 
voked that she took no notice of what he said. 

She buttoned up her tight ulster, tied a warm 
knitted comforter round her throat, pulled her veil down 
over her face, and saying, "Good-bye, children," she 
was in the hall the next minute. 

Herbert followed, and putting his hand on the 
latch of the door, which she had partially opened, 
said, — 

"I cannot allow you to go home alone; it is danger- 

5* 
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ous in this fog. Do not be so unkind to me. Why 
are you so determined?" 

Herbert's voice had a ring in it which was not to 
be mistaken, and Alma had to rally her forces. 

"Mr. Law," she said, "I came here to give your 
sisters lessons in music; please allow me to do this, 
and do not " 

There was not time for more, a voice from the 
head of the stairs called, — 

"Herbert, Herbert, do pray shut the hall door; the 
cold fog is rushing in." 

It was Mrs. Law's voice; and Alma, with a de- 
termined but gentle effort, passed through the half-open 
door, and disappeared in the murky darkness. 

Herbert shut the door with an irritable bang, put 
his hands in his pockets, and returned to the school- 
room, whisthng carelessly. 

"Ring for the schoolroom tea," he said. "I would 
rather have a cup here than upstairs. What is the 
matter with Miss Montgomery; has anything put her 
out?" 

"Well, Joanna was very disagreeable about her 
lesson, and then mother came and scolded Miss Mont- 
gomery." 

"Not scolded, Laura, exactly; but /think she was 
more vexed because mother asked her to come on 
the 8th, to play at the dance, (and said she would pay 
her ten shillings." 

Herbert was leamiig m m^acxKvckfc l^.^«i<^w ^s|^ss&. 
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the chimney-piece, his hands in his pockets, where he 
was jinghng some stray shiUings and keys. Suddenly 
he startled his sisters by giving a thread-bare hassock, 
on the still more thread-bare hearthrug, a kick, which 
would have taken a goal at football, and sent the poor 
old hassock to the further end of the room, where, in 
its course, it jerked violently against an old globe in a 
frame, and upset the round world with a mighty crash. 
"Oh, how angry mother will be!" exclaimed Maude. 
"There is a great crack across Asia, and the frame is 
all come to pieces." 

"Rotten old thing!" said Herbert. "Who ever looks 
at a globe nowadays? There, stick it up, and say 
nothing about it" 

"Oh, Herbert, you must tell, or the fault will be 
laid upon Bobby or Teddie, and that will be unfair." 

"Very well, FU tell, as you wish it. But look here, 
Susie," emphatically, "do you mean to say mother asked 
Miss Montgomery to play dance music for six hours on 
the 8th, for ten shillings?" 

"Yes, I do; and she said she would consider it. 
But Miss Montgomery was not pleased; her eyes flashed, 
just as they did that day when mother was angry with 
Miss Browne because Laura said what was not true 
about the French exercise." 

"Don't tell tales, Susie; you are not the one to talk." 
"I don't want to tell tales, I only wanted to describe 
how Alma looked, for I call her Alma aiwa^^ \.o \xs?j^^^. 
3be is the deaivst, sweetest pet that e\ti ^iNti^i' ^^^ 
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Susie, who was of a fervent, gushing temperament. 
"Miss Browne never forgot her kindness then; and, do 
you know, Herbert, Alma used to take Miss Browne 
for a walk in the evening last summer, and trimmed 
her bonnet for her with nice white lace, and does heaps 
of kind things." 

Herbert seemed greatly interested, and said, — 
"Make me a good cup of tea, Laura, and then I 
will go upstairs and tell the mater what a naughty boy 
I have been; so Bobby and Teddy shan't be blamed 
about the crack in Asia." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. HERON. 

I SAID there was not much outward change in 
the two homes between which Alma flitted twice every 
week. 

But there are subtle changes at work always. We 
niay say everything goes on the same, year after year, 
we may be conscious of no difference; but nothing 
is stationary in this world, and the insensible move- 
ment, in which we and all the world take part, does 
affect us. 

Alma had to thread her way very carefully through 
the darkness, saturated with moisture, and choked with 
the heavy atmosphere. She was not sorry when she 
reached home. 

The little house in Rusholme Street was becoming 
home to Alma. A year before, she had felt herself only 
^ lodger, who, by the caprice of the mysterious "he" in 
the parlour, might have notice to quit any day; but 
How all this was changed. It was true that to her "he" 
Was yet invisible, and that there was still great anxiety 
in her mind about the boys sliding doYm the baivktets^ 
a/2 J jumping down the last four stairs, 01 \i^xv^Tv% "^^ 
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door when they rushed out to school; for Mrs. Granby 
was always on the alert, and would pounce out on the 
offenders and repeat the old threat. But the old threat 
grew feebler and fainter, and once, in an unguarded 
moment, Mrs. Granby had said in Bessie's presence 
that "he" declared "the blessed afflicted child, with 
his fiddle, was the comfort of his hfe, and the music 
upstairs every night sent him to bed a happier man." 

Bessie had not failed to repeat this to Miss "Halma," 
as she invariably called Miss Montgomery, just as her 
aunt still clung persistently to the additional syllable, 
and pronounced it with more or less emphasis every 
time she addressed her. 

Bessie saw that what she had said pleased "Miss 
Halma," and, anxious to please her still further, began 
to hint that the time was not far distant when she 
would be invited into that mystic room, and become 
the visible instead of the invisible, musician in whom 
the mysterious lodger delighted. 

Bessie ran upstairs to meet Alma this afternoon, de- 
claring they were all getting into a fright about her, 
for the milk boy had brought news of so many accidents, 
and two people had been carried to the 'Ospital. 

"Why, you are as drenched as if it was rain. Miss 
Halma," said Bessie; "and your veil is sticking to your 
face like a leech; and your knitted comforter — lor! it's 
like a sop." 

*'It'^ a terrible evenm^" Mtsv^ ^^^, " Aite the boys 
comQ in?" 
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"Oh, yes, an hour ago; and they went up like mice, 
miss. Haunt never heard 'em." 

Bessie always liked to make the best of what had 
happened to Alma; and a blessed gift it is to make the 
best of everything. There are some people who de- 
light to make the worst, to tell of every defection in 
duty of others, to draw attention to Httle faults and 
omissions, to pick up shreds of gossip, which will 
annoy, if they do nothing worse. Such people, so to 
speak, walk about with magnifying glasses, which they 
turn hither and thither upon their brothers and sisters, 
their neighbours and friends; then, with a triumphant 
air, infinitely provoking, they hasten to announce the 
discovery to those whom it may most concern. This 
is a very different thing from seeing things which are 
absolutely wrong, and hiding them from those who 
ought to know. I would not be mistaken here. But 
in a family, an optimist, like poor Bessie, Mrs. Granby's 
maid-of-all-work and niece, is a great blessing, and is 
near akin to those blessed peacemakers, who are heirs 
to a grand heritage, from which lowly birth, and ignor- 
ance of the world and its learning, does not exclude 
them. 

"They have been as good as gold, miss, and as 
quiet as mice," Bessie repeated; "even Haunt says she 
never knew children so improved'' 

Alma smiled kindly on poor Bessie, and, having 
delivered her wet garments to her care, ran lightly up- 
stairs. 
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"The mice" were not so quiet then as could be 
wished. Percy and Teddy were having a sharp dis- 
cussion about the possession of one of Ballantyne^s 
books for boys, lent to them by Miss Browne, who had 
once had brothers, and to whom the book belonged. 

To tug at the book with all their might did not 
seem a desirable way of solving the difficulty; and 
both boys were red in the face, and very excited and 
angry. 

Mrs. Montgomery was helpless on her sofa; she had 
endured a great deal of pain that day, and was weak 
and exhausted. 

"My. dear boys! my dear children!" she was 
remonstrating; while little Christopher, hearing his 
brothers' angry voices, crept closer to his mother's sofa. 

"Boys! Percy and Teddy, give me that book; 
neither of you shall have it Look! The cover is nearly 
off. I am ashamed of you." 

Each of the two boys began a confused defence of 
himself, and an angry accusation of the other, which 
Alma silenced at once. 

They were despatched, one to their own room, the 
other to Alma's, in the dark, and ordered not to come 
down till they heard St Michael's clock strike six; 
then, if they were sorry, and could behave well, they 
might come down to tea. 

"You look very tired, my dear," Mrs. Montgomery 
said, when the little boys were gone, and peace restored. 
"Is anything the matter. Alma?" 
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"No, mother," Alma replied, seating herself on a 
low basket chair by the fire; and holding out her arms, 
said, — 

"Come to me, Chris; Cissy wants you." 

The child came at once, and his arms were soon 
round Alma's neck. 

"My little comforter," she whispered. 

"Are you sorrowful. Cissy?" Christopher whispered. 
"Are you sad?" 

"Do tell me. Alma," her mother said, "if anything 
is wrong." 

"Nothing very serious, mother," she answered, 
with a smile; "only that Mrs. Law asked me to play at 
a dance she is going to give on the 8th of December." 

"To play at a dance!" Mrs. Montgomery repeated. 
"I never heard such an absurd idea. A musician like 
you! Let her find some one else." 

Alma laughed. 

"Would you hke to go and play your, * Sweet- 
heart' waltzes, Chris? Suppose we go together. She 
wants a violin; and you keep excellent time, my httle 
Paganini." 

"That's his name for me; nobody else's. I had 
rather be Christopher and little Chris to you," said 
the boy. 

"Of course you refused. Alma?" her mother said. 

"No; I left the question open. Perhaps it would 
be rather fun, you know, to watch the p^o^\ft\ ^\v^ nJ^nrxv 
I might get a dance, who knows?" 
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"Oh," sighed Mrs. Montgomery, "it is hard to 
be poor; you who ought to be in the best society, 
you " 

"Dearest mother, don't talk like that. I am very 
happy now I have plenty of work; I ought to be 
ashamed to grumble. But several things put me out 
to-day, and then the walk home through this fog was 
not enlivening, and then to find the little boys fighting, 
after Bessie told me they were as quiet as mice. But 
come, let us talk of something pleasanter. Have you 
been downstairs into his room to-day, Chris?" 

"Yes; and I am to go again at six. He told me 
not to get my tea, that I was to have something nice 
with him. But I don't care for that; Fd rather poor 
Percy and Ted had it. Please, Cissy, let them come 
down." 

"Presently," Alma said. "Now, Chris, tell me what 
you played to-day." 

"Oh, lots of things. I can't remember all; but I 
did the scales, because I promised, and then my new 
tunes. One that comes to me with your sonata — the 
gold and white wing one, I mean. He likes that; and 
'he' says 'she* is smiling at me all the time." 

"She" was the picture of the lady with the beauti- 
ful eyes, which presided over the room. 

"Then," continued Christopher, "he tells me what 
she is like — her pale blue dress, and neck like a swan, 
and heaps of hair, a\\ soil an^ cv«Vj, ^xA ^^s^S^^slIqw 
on her shoulders, and a goiXai m \i^x V^xv^^ "Cy^^ ^^^Sa.*^ 
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blue ribbon. He says the guitar is an old-fashioned 
thing; but the people used to play upon it, and sing. It 
did not sing of itself, like my violin; it did not talk and 
whisper. But that's six, hark! and the boys may come 
to tea, and I may go down, Cissy, mayn't I?" 

He took up his Uttle case containing his beloved 
violin, and walked towards the door with the uncertain, 
faltering step of the blind. 

Alma went with her little brother to the top of the 
tianrow stairs, and saw him safely to the bottom, where 
Mrs. Granby was awaiting him. Then the well-known 
gentle tap was heard at the door of the parlour, and 
little Christopher disappeared. 

Alma went back to the sitting-room and got the tea 
ready, stooping over her mother and kissing her as she 
saw her anxious, troubled face. 

"Mrs. Law offered to pay me for playing; and I 
think I shall go, mother, if you don't mind very 
nuch." 

"Mind! oh, my dear, good child, I ought to mind 
nothing while I have you. If you like to earn money 
n that way, you shall do it. And do buy some pretty 
ittle thing for yourself; you want a new hat, for one 
hing. Mrs. Law will, of course, make it worth your 
vhile; and it may, after all, be a little change for you." 

"Yes; I shall see some pretty dresses, and happy 
^oung faces, and I daresay I shall enjoy it." 

"What did Mrs. Law offer you, Mmal" 
But Alma kept that to herself, axvd ^iNOv^fc^ '^'cv 
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answer by tripping upstairs and calling her refractory 
little brothers to come down. 

Poor little boys, they were really penitent and 
ashamed, and for the rest of the evening peace was 
maintained. 

The mysterious "He" had his own way of enter- 
taining a guest, and little Christopher understood it. 
Sometimes he would not speak for a few minutes after 
Christopher arrived. But this evening he pushed his 
writing and books aside, and said, — 

"Well, Paganini, is that you?" 

"Yes, sir," said Mrs. Granby, who entered with the 
child, and was now opening the little table, and placing 
the repast upon it. 

"I did not speak to you, Mrs. Granby." 

"Dear me, sir, no offence, I hope. You ordered 
two partridges, I think. I hope," said Mrs. Granby, 
taking off the cover with a flourish, "you will find the 
birds done to a turn, and the bread crumbs just right." 

"They were burned to cinders last time," was the 
somewhat ungracious rejoinder. "What have you got 
for the boy?" 

"A little cup pudding." 

"Well, give him a little champagne. You hke 
champagne, eh, Paganini?" 

"Yes; but Alma says she does not wish me to 
like it very much; she says only sick people want 
wine." 
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*^Well, you are not obliged to believe all your sister 
says, are you?" 

Christopher was silent; and then Mrs. Granby folded 
a napkin round him, and fed him with the pudding, 
and administered what she called ''a swallow" of 
champagne. The mysterious "he's" dinner was never 
prolonged. Both partridges disappeared; that is to say, 
only a wreck of bones was left. Then followed some 
grated Parmesan cheese and wafer biscuits, of which 
Christopher partook; and then he retreated to his 
particular comer of the big sofa, and began to tune his 
violin. 

Mrs. Granby having removed the tray, said, — 

"What time shall I fetch him, sir?" 

"When I ring," was the short answer. And then 
Mrs. Granby finally departed. 

"He" always smoked a cigarette at this hour and 
read the paper, and Christopher played snatches of 
songs and scraps of Alma's sonatas, strung together like 
pearls on a cord, and following each other in varied 
tones and varied keys. 

The blind child had, as so often happens, a double 
portion of other senses, as if to compensate for the loss 
of one. His touch was sensitive and delicate as his 
ear, and the scraping and groaning of the inexperienced 
hand on a violin was a sound unknown. 

Visions of beauty floated before those dark eyes, 
which were sometimes turned up to the picture and 
sometimes rested on the child. And there was to thq 
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lonely man, who lived his separate life, something inex- 
pressibly attractive in the little figure, curled up at the 
end of the sofa. 

"What a picture an artist would make of him!" he 
thought, as Christopher held the violin upright and 
turned one of the screws, then bent his ear to Usten as 
he drew the bow across the strings, and then went on 
with his melodies. 

He wanted no attention and no admiration of the 
sounds he produced, though he felt the silent s)niipathy 
of his listener was sweet. 

Presently he paused, and said, — 

"Hush. I can hear Cissy talking to Percy. Now 
she is making him say his Latin grammar; no, I think 
it is his poetry." 

Only a slight murmur from the room above caught 
the ear of the mysterious man without a name, and he 
said, — 

"How can you tell what your brother is saying?" 

"I hear it," was the answer. "Then, you know, I 
know it is their time to do their *prep.' — that's what 
they call their evening work — their *prep.* Cissy always 
hears them." 

"Do you ever say any lessons?" 

"Yes; mother teaches me. I know psalms and 
hymns by heart, and the Sweet Story of Old; and then 
mother reads to me history — 'Little Arthur's History of 
England'; do you know il'i" 

''Yes, I rather think YiYienl vj^'^ ^.XyNJ^^Vs^Xx^"^ 
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. But now, Paganini, tell me something more of what 
ley do upstairs." 

"If I tell you, will you tell me something — your 
lame? What did the beautiful lady call you? You 
nust have a nice name." 

"Mrs. Granby knows it; won't that do?" 

"She always calls you *he' and *him.'" 

"Not always. She calls me Mr. Heron." 

"That's a nice name, Heron; isn't Heron a bird?" 

"Yes; a fine fellow, with a long neck and sharp 
beak, and wide-spread wings, which he can keep close 
to his side when he likes, ffis beak is sharp, too; and 
he can pounce down upon the fish in the water and 
snap them up." 

"A fierce bird, then. I don't like that name for 
you. . What shall / call you, sir?'' 

"Well, it is late in the day to decide that, Paganini. 
How long have we known each other?" 

"I don't know," Christopher said, shaking his head; 
"it was a very, vefy hot day when I first came in here, 
^d there was thunder rolling the day you gave me 
the violin." 

"Well, then, we may call it four months, or per- 
haps six, for it must have been summer, and now it is 
winter. We won't be summer friends, little Chris." 

"Summer friends?" questioned the child. "What 
does that mean?" 

'^Whjr, it means friends which stick to m^ -^V^x^^^ 
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are rich and happy, and leave nis when we are poor 
and sad." 

Christopher nodded. 

"Mother and Cissy have had summer friends. But 
now, Mr. Heron, I will tell you, as I promised, about 
Cissy. You know she is a music-mistress?" 

Mr. Heron nodded. 

"The lady is going to have a very grand paxty, 
and Cissy is to play at it, not her best, beautiful music, 
but " 

"Jigs, and polkas, and galops! I never heard, of 
such a thing! Let them have a street fiddle, or one of 
those rattle-trap pianos which never stop." 

"That's what mother said. But Cissy means to 
play; and if I was older and bigger, she said I might 
play, too." 

"She ought not to go at all; tell her " 

He paused. 

"Well, Paganini, we shall not settle it now. I am 
going to dream again, and you may play." 

So silence was again proclaimed. And when Mrs. 
Granby's tap was heard, the little boy stepped down 
from his seat, saying, — 

"May I tell Cissy you are Mr. Heron?" 

"Yes, say Heron," was the answer; "and good- 
night, Paganini." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HIS EYES, INSTEAD OF CHRISTOPHER'S. 

By degrees the idea of Mrs. Law's dance became 
less distasteful to Mrs. Montgomery. She began to 
think over her scanty store of dresses, and one day, 
when she felt a little stronger than usual, she pulled 
from its hiding a white muslin worn by herself when a 
girl — an Indian mushn, embroidered, and needing only 
a little needle craft to make it ready to go to the 
laundress. Generally speaking, Mrs. Granby and Mrs. 
Montgomery had not much in common. They were 
civil to each other, but they never advanced a step to- 
wards any more friendly relations. But now Mrs. 
Granby was indispensable for the achieverjient of the 
scheme — that the Indian muslin should be "got up" 
and ready to be made up before Alma knew anything 
about it. She w^s out so much, giving her lessons, 
that this was easily done, and little Christopher entered 
into the idea heartily that Cissy should have a pretty 
dress ready, and never know it beforehand. 

"She was talking of the old black grenadine," Mrs. 
Montgomery said, opening the froiit ^iwd \>3XYsicw^ n^j^ 
the sleeves to the elbows, "but 1 sVvou\di xvo\,\^^\nrx \i^ 
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do that. The other girls of her age will all have ne^ 
dresses — girls not half as well bred as she is. And i 
she goes at all, she shall look her best.'' 

Mrs. Granby was quite wilhng to lend assistance t( 
the preparation of a suitable dress for the great party 
and carried the delicate muslin herself to the laundress 
who got up fine things for the wife of one of the greai 
Coppersmith magnates, who had been mayor twice 
and whose "lady must know who was who in the mattei 
of clear starching." 

Mrs. Granby came back from her errand much 
pleased to relate that Mrs. Stiff had said it was as fine 
and handsome a muslin as she ever fingered, and that 
it should not be her fault if it did not come back fit 
for a queen to wear. 

The body was the great trouble, for Alma made all 
her own dresses; and her black serge fitted her so well 
that Joanna Law asked who was her dressmaker. 

It was decided that a very old dress of Alma's 
should be picked to pieces, and some white silk, which 
was in Mrs. Montgomery's stores, should be given, with 
the muslin, to a dressmaker, who Mrs. Granby knew 
had served her time to a good house in Bowers Street; 
and that was a sufficient guarantee for success! 

I do not think any dress ever gave more pleasure 

than the preparation of that simple muslin. It was a 

great surprise; and Alma was not insensible to its 

beauty and superiority over t\\e oVd \A^.ck ^enadine. 

r/ze body fitted very mceVv , ?LtA ^^"s. ^^.^^ ^k'^ 
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over a low bodice beneath it — a pretty fashion of a 
day gone by, which might be revived with advantage. 

Mrs. Montgomery had worn her evening dresses 
made like that in her youth; and she had some really 
good lace, which fell from the rather short sleeves 
gracefully over the arms, and was gathered in a ruffle 
at the throat. 

When the eventful evening came, and the boys and 
Mrs. Granby and Bessie were called to see Alma ready 
for the party, she was half crying, half laughing, at 
their openly expressed admiration. 

She had no colour about her. Some Roman pearls 
were twisted in her hair, and one string tied round her 
throat. 

"If you were going as an invited guest, how 
pleased I should feel," poor Mrs. Montgomery sighed, 
when the first exclamations of admiration were over. 

"Mother, don't spoil my pleasure by any such 
speeches," Alma said, playfully. "Don't you know that 
it would not be half as much fun to go and buy a 
dress in Bowers Street as to know that you had planned 
this for my sake? To think of all the trouble you have 
taken, you sweet mother, and how kind Mrs. Granby 
has been, and how pleased you all are, makes me a 
hundred times happier than half the girls who will be 
at Dr. Law's to-night, though they are as smart as 
money can make them, and drive there in carriages, 
while I shall walk. It [is a beautiful moonlight night, 
and Mrs. Granby is going to take care of me." 
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"Yes, bless you, that I am; and V\\ come for yovf 
also, or some one will be running off with you, and we 
shall never see you again. I must just go down about 
h's dinner, and then I will come back punctual at a 
quarter to eight, all ready." 

In all the excitement little Christopher had sat 
quietly in his comer, and had not spoken a word. Now 
he went towards Mrs. Granby, and said, — 

"Take me down, please, to Mr. Heron. I want to 
speak to him very particular." 

"This ain't your night for going down, my dear; it 
won't never do to cross him in the leastest thing; he 
will only storm at me." 

"He won't be angry with me. Let me go; I shan't 
stop; I won't even take my fiddle. But I want to go. 
Cissy," he said, "Cissy, please say I may go." 

"Bless your little heart! I ain't made of stone, 
and I'll risk a storm, so come along." 

"Why are you so anxious to go, my darling?" 
asked his mother. 

The child went back to the sofa, guided by the 
sound of his mother's voice, and throwing his arms 
round her neck, whispered, — 

"I hear them all say how pretty Cissy looks, and 
how beautiful her dress is, and I can't see her, that's 
why I want Mr. Heron to see her, because he'll tell 
me exactly how she looks." 

"I think you had better not go, my darling," Mrs. Mont- 
gomery said. But little Christopher had slipped away. 
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When Mrs. Granby opened the parlour door and 
let Qiristopher pass in, Mr. Heron turned his head. 

"Well, my little man! Do you want some dinner?" 

"No, sir, not to-night. I've had my tea — a muffin 
and some coffee, for a treat; it's not M«/. Cissy is 
going to play at the party, and she is all in white, they 
say, and — and I feel so sad. I should like to see her, 
and as I can't " 

"My poor child, I wish to Heaven I could give 
you your eyesight; but never mind, little Chris, you 
have gifts better than sight" 

"Sir," said Christopher, encouraged by the kind 
words, so far different from the storm Mrs. Granby had 
predicted, "sir, I want you to see Cissy." 

"Ah! that is what I can't do, even for you, child. 
I see no one who can see me. What on earth makes 
you so anxious I should see your sister? I hear her, 
you know, every night, and her music gives me happy 
thoughts and makes pictures for me. But tell me, why 
do you want me to see her?" 

"Because I love you," said the child, in his silvery, 
persuasive tones, "and because I'd like you to be my 
eyes, and tell me exactly what Cissy looks like in 
white." 

"Because I love you." Mr. Heron repeated the 
words, "because I love you." Then he was silent, and 
Christopher waited anxiously for what would follow. 

"Well," the mysterious ''he" said, "I will see h.et\ 
Ay/ remember, Paganini, it is to be oiilL^ fox ^ tossw^rx^s 
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let her come to the door. And, mind, I do it because 
you love me; and, Christopher, I want to show I love 
you." 

Could that voice be the same irascible and coldly 
sarcastic voice which Mrs. Granby knew so well? Gentle, 
deep-toned, and musical, as Mr. Heron repeated, — 

"I want to show I love you; run away and call 
your sister." 

Mrs. Granby was waiting in the passage, dreading 
the scolding she might get for her boldness, in allow- 
ing Christopher to go into those sacred precincts un- 
asked; but the blind child's face, kindling with joy, 
dispelled her fears. 

"Go and call Cissy, Mrs. Granby; she is to come 
and show herself to him — to Mr. Heron. Oh! make 
haste! make haste!" 

Mrs. Granby held up her hands with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and went upstairs with this most 
unexpected request. 

"Quick! Miss Mont^rgomery; you are to come 
down and show yourself to him. Wonders never cease. 
Lor! I was ready to drop when the poor afflicted child 
told me to come for you." 

Alma was not "ready to drop" at the summons, 
for she was at heart a little pleased to think she should 
penetrate those unknown regions; but she felt as if she 
were going into the presence of royalty, and began to 
go over in her mind Mrs. Granby's hints that "he" 
was a prince in disguise, anyhow a great person, who 
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Was like many others, great and little, rather eccentric, 
and full of whimsies. 

"Wish me well, mother," Alma said. 

Then with a smile she left the room, her little 
brothers going to the top ot the stairs to catch the 
last glimpse of her white dress as she joined Christopher 
in the lobby, and then disappeared through that mys- 
terious door. 

When the white vision stood before him, Christopher 
holding her hand, Mr. Heron rose from his chair, and 
doffing his velvet cap, bowed low. 

It was so long since he had seen any one, except 
Mrs. Granby, and, during the last few months, Chris- 
topher, that he might perhaps be excused for the long, 
earnest gaze which called up the loveliest rose tint to 
her face, giving Alma the touch of colour which com- 
pleted the beauty of the picture. 

Alma advanced to Mr. Heron, and said simply, — 

"I am so glad to be able to thank you for your 
kindness to my little brother." 

Then Mr. Heron, recovering his self-possession, 
said, — 

"That little brother of yours has been an angel- 
presence here. He asked me to see you that I might 
tell him what you were like. The child shall be grati- 
fied, madam, and I think not disappointed." 

Alma's eyes involuntarily were raised to the pic- 
ture of the fair lady with the guitar and the blue 
ribbon. Those, wonderful eyes met hers, and it was 
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easy to fancy that the lips curved into a smile of 
welcome. 

"What a beautiful picture!" The words left Alma's 
lips almost before she was aware of it. "It seems to 
live." 

"It does live for me," was the rejoinder, in a voice 
so changed that Alma might have fancied some one 
else was speaking. 

The tones almost seemed to imply that she had 
said too much, and stayed too long, so, bending do^vn 
to kiss her little brother, she made a curtsey, as formal 
and respectful as Mr. Heron's bow, and left the room. 

"Well," said Mrs. Granby, "I have been trembling 
in my shoes, that I have. He is so uncertain, I never 
know what he'll say. But I must make haste, for you'll 
be late. It has gone half-past seven. You come down 
at a quarter to eight, and FU be ready. What did he 
say to you?" 

"Not much," Alma said, laughing. 

"Ah! I thought so; * least said soonest mended/ 
as my poor husband used to say when I was put out. 
Poor dear man!" 

Just as the clock in the belfry had chimed a quar- 
ter to eight, Mrs. Granby, enveloped in a cloak with 
two large capes, and a bonnet which was surmounted 
with every shade and variety of little feathers, flowers, 
and steel ornaments, stood ready to escort Alma to 
Mrs. Law's house. She carried her shoes for her in a 
sheet of paper, and an extra wrap, which she felt sure^ 
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as the night was cold, though so bright and frosty^- 
Alma would need on her return. 

"I am going to stop at the greengrocer's in Small 
Street, if you have no objection. Mr. Carroll is to wait 
at the doctor's. He is first cousin once removed to my 
poor husband; and he is civil to me, as he ought to be, 
for I get all *his' early sparrowgrass and salary at a 
ridiklous price; and sometimes I say to Carroll, Be- 
cause you know a party is rich, and flings about his 
money like dirt, that's no reason why you should im- 
pose and overreach. He takes it very well; and he is 
going to show his gratitude to me for such a customer 
to-night." 

At this moment Mrs. Granby dived into a green- 
grocer's shop, where, behind clear plate glass windows, 
three glaring gas lights were intensifying the deep hues 
of piles of oranges, and giving the heaps of chestnuts 
an added depth and richness of glossy brown. Bunches 
of sea-kale, with delicate pink curled leaves, lay across 
the sombre rows of potatoes, while white and red camel- 
lias and pots of maiden-hair fern were arranged at the 
back of the display. 

Mrs. Granby was absent for two or three minutes, 
and returned with a white camellia and spray of maiden- 
hair, carefully shielded by a triangular bit of whitish- 
brown paper. 

"There! Carroll himself is gone to the party, but 
he Jejft orders with his daughter 1 'w^i^ \.c> ^v^ -axA 
choose a flower for you; the least \v^ ccwXft. ^^> ^^^- 
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sidering the price he charged for them grapes last 
week. I hope you'll like it, my dear." 

"It is lovely," said Alma. "How kind you are, 
Mrs. Granby! I shall pin it in my dress, and it will 
look beautiful." 

"Carroll is acting head-waiter. Sarah Ann says 
they have been drove halt wild with Mrs. Law's beating 
down everything. Of course I don't hold with ex- 
orbitance, as I tell Carroll, but as to haggling for a 
penny more or less for lemons, — they've had six 
dozen, — and making a fuss about one of the bunches 
of foreign grapes being bruised, I can't understand it. 
Dear me! the carriages are driving up fast; you ain't a 
bit too soon. There, I'll leave you here, and I'll conae 
back for you at one o'clock. No; carriages ordered at 
two o'clock; I hear Carroll bawling it out. My good- 
ness! they'll have danced enough by then. Good-bye, 
and a happy evening to you." And as Alma gave her 
name to the waiter-in-chief, who recognised his camellia 
in a moment, Mrs. Granby retraced her steps to 
Rusholme Street, saying to herself, "No one would look 
better than Miss Montergomery." 
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Coppersmith society was wealthy, if it was not se- 
lect; and although Mrs. Law might not count amongst 
her guests the crime de la crime even of Coppersmith, 
still she had her stars of lesser magnitude. 

Alma was shown into the cloak-room by one of the 
maid-servants, who knew her, of course, and handing 
her a ticket with the number of her cloak and- hat on 
it, said, — 

"You'll get a chance of the glass presently, miss." 

The chance seemed rather distant. Dowagers dressed 
in the extreme of fashion came sweeping in, with their 
daughters in their train; and Alma was surprised and 
interested, too, to watch the great variety of costume, 
and to catch, from the comer where she modestly stood, 
snatches of conversation. 

Exultant mothers, who were secure in the superior 
appearance of their daughteis, and the certainty that 
their cards would be filled even before they entered 
the dancing room. Depressed mothers, uncertain of 
their own standing, and dimly conscious that, after all, 
the dresses their daughters wore were neither becoming 
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nor fashionable. Serene mothers, who took ever)rthing 
calmly, and who were as well satisfied with their dowdy- 
girls as if they had been brilliant and charming. Happy 
mothers, — and these were in the minority, — who came 
determined to enjoy themselves in their children's en- 
joyment, and had ordered their carriages soon after 
twelve. 

As is natural, the daughters followed in the same 
lines, so I need not indicate them, though in passing I 
may say that in a mixed throng of what we miscall 
good society, the girls give themselves more airs than 
the mothers, and are far more frequently guilty of dis- 
courtesy to those who are "not in their set," or whom 
they may consider beneath them. 

"Do tell me if my hair is firmly fastened. Please 
give me a pin; this flower is falling out. I wonder if 
Charlie Burton is here. I beg yoiu: pardon, may I 
come to the glass? Oh! have you lost the ticket? It 
was number 45. Mother, do wait for me." 

So chattering, afid occupied each with her own con- 
cerns, the gay throng pressed in and out, and Alma 
began to think she should never catch a ghmpse of 
herself in the glass. She wanted a pin to fasten her 
camellia, and she wished to see if her hat had dis- 
arranged her hair. But the maid was too much occu- 
pied with the train of one of the ladies, which had 
caught in a nail, the white ruche at the bottom being 
torn, to heed an)rthing else. 

"They will think I am not coming," Alma said to 
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herself; and just as the thought crossed her mind, one 
of the maids said, — 

"I have orders to tell Miss Montgomery to go into 
the dancing-room." 

"Miss Montgomery." The name sounded well, and 
Coppersmith rather delighted in "good names." There 
w|r^ so few indigenous to the place, that fresh comers 
who. could boast of one, were at any rate worth con- 
sidering. 

"Who is Miss Montgomery?" was whispered rather 
too loudly by the lady with the torn train. 

"Only the Laws' music-mistress," was her daughter's 
answer, not sotto voce by any means. 

Alma, however, was so much intent on making her 
way to the pin-cushion to get a pin to fasten Mrs. 
Granby's gift of the camellia, that she did not hear, or 
heed, if she heard. 

"Mrs. Granby would be so disappointed," she 
thought, "if I did not wear the flower." 

She was wholly unconscious of the supercilious 
glances directed towards her by a young lady in cream- 
coloured satin. If her thoughts could have been read 
through the little glass square, which Thackeray once 
said would be followed by such disastrous consequences 
if every man wore one in his waistcoat and every woman 
one on the breast of her gown, they would have been 
something like, — 

"Who is that, I wonder? I suppose people might 
call her pretty; no style, and fancy! an India musli^ 
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which was worn by her grandmother, I daresay; and 
she has no chaperone, how odd! She has rather nice 
hair. What is she going to do with that roll of music? 
Oh, I see, of course, the musician; how stupid! I hope 
they have got a fiddle; it will be simply awful if there 
is only a piano." 

"Come, Horatia, my dear." 

"Yes, mamma." And the tall young lady in cream 
satin swept away as if little people in India muslin, 
with a roll of music in their hands, were denizens of 
another planet. 

For the first time a sense of loneliness came over 
Alma, as she found herself in the hall, and she said to 
herself, — 

"Mother was right; I ought not to have come here." 

Then she rallied herself, and said, — 

"What does it matter? I am come here to play as 
a duty; why should I be so stupid?" 

As she was hesitating whether to pass a group of 
young men, who were drawing on their white gloves, 
she heard one of them say, — 

"Who is that? She is a pretty little thing." 

"Yes, a pocket Venus, and no mistake; but it is 
only the girl who is to play for the dances. Here is 
Law; ask him about her." 

Alma heard the question, and went swiftly across 
the hall to the dancing-room, where she was glad to 
hide herself behind the upright piano from all unwel- 
come observation. 



r 
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The man who was to play the violin was there — a 
pale, weary-looking personage, with long black hair, and 
a pinched face. 

Alma smiled pleasantly, and said, — 

"I hope we shall play well together, and agree as 
to time. The programme is a long one." 

Then Alma seated herself, and ran her fingers over 
the keys. Striking a few chords of one of her belovea 
sonatas, she felt their soothing influence. 

The poor violinist was full of astonishment; he was 
musician enough to feel that Alma was beyond him, or 
any one he had before accompanied. 

Then a quick step over the pohshed boards made 
her pause; the colour came into her face as Herbert 
Law, in all the glory of full evening toilette, expansive 
shirt front, studs, and irreproachable white tie, came to 
her comer, saying, — 

"Miss Montgomery, have you had any tea or coffee?" 

He stopped suddenly. His eyes expressed the ad- 
miration he could not conceal. The little music-mistress 
always looked charming in his eyes, in her well-worn 
black serge, with plain white collar and cuffs, but now 
he did not wonder that other eyes than his found in 
Alma something irresistibly attractive. 

"You must come and have some tea," he said, 
offering her his arm. "Let me take you to get some?" 

But Alma drew back. 

"No, thank you," she said coldly. 

Alma, 7 
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"Why wt'II yon always say 'no* to everything I ask?" 
he exclaimed vehemently. "I say you must have some 
tea; it is disgraceful that it has not been offered you 
before." 

Then, in a gentler tone, he added, — 

*'Do come." 

Alma rose from the piano, and put her little hand 
into his arm. He was so kind to her always, he wished 
to be kind, and yet 

They crossed the slippery floor together, and Herbert 
made his way into his father's study, which, like all the 
rest of the house, was turned inside out for the great 
occasion. 

The room was full, and the young men were busy 
writing names on programmes, and the popular girls 
were already engaged for almost every dance. 

Herbert threaded through the crowd to the table, 
and got Alma her tea and some cake, saying, — 

"You must give me a dance." 

She laughed merrily. 

"Who is to play for us?" 

"Oh, I'll manage that; I know two very kind-hearted 
girls who would stand on their heads if I asked them, 
and they will take your place. So, remember, I shall 
have two waltzes, at least" 

"What do you want, Laura?" Herbert asked, as 
his sister came panting up to the table. 

"Herbert, I want Miss Montgomery. Mother is in 
such a state; she says " 
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"Be quiet, Laura," said her brother, "and mind 
your own business." 

"But, Herbert, every one is wondering the music 
does not begin. The drawing-room is getting crammed. 
Pray, do not keep Miss Montgomery here, there's a 
dear boy," Laura urged. 

"I am coming immediately, Laura. I really must," 
she said decidedly, putting down her cup, and vanishing 
before Herbert could follow her. 

Mrs. Law was now coming downstairs, and Laura 
ran to meet her. 

"Miss Montgomery is beginning, mother, now; she 
was with Herbert in the tea-room." 

These words struck Mrs. Law's heart with a sharper 
pang than if she had heard that the raised pies she had 
bargained so sharply for at a confectioner's had not 
arrived for the supper. 

But she took the hint Laura gave her quite unintention- 
ally, and determined to keep her eyes open that evening. 
She called to her son, who was standing below her 
ui the hall, to beg him to begin dancing, and then turn- 
ing with a bland smile to a portly dowager, apologized 
for the delay in the musician, adding, — 
"These people are always so tiresome." 
The lady grunted an assent, and scanned with eager 
^yes the young man who was leading off one of her 
daughters. 

"Who is that, Mrs. Law, w1io is c^rrf^xv^ ^'S. \ss^ 
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"Oh, that is Mr. Walter Bartrum. He is very much 
sought after, Mrs. Vaudry; and I am sure he has 
chosen a pretty partner." 

But what could Herbert be dreaming of, to ask that 
plain, fat Miss Jones for the first dance, when there 
were at least half a dozen pretty girls who would be 
only too proud to have him for a partner? 

Could Mrs. Law have heard the conversation be- 
tween her son and the fat Miss Jones, she would have 
been still more uneasy. 

"Oh yes, that I will, Mr. Law," Miss Jones was say- 
ing; "and so will Amy, I know. It must be awfully 
hard for a girl to sit playing all the evening, when 
every one is dancing but herself. And so pretty as 
Miss Montgomery is — quite the prettiest girl here, I 
think. Let me see," Miss Jones said, consulting her 
programme, "number thirteen is a galop, and I can 
play one; and number fifteen is a waltz, and I know 
Amy can take that. I will ask her." 

"Thank you so much. Would you mind playing 
while the chaperones are at supper?" Herbert said. 
"And I must ask your sister to give me a dance, if her 
card is not filled up." 

Herbert knew very well that the "filling up" of 
Miss Joneses' cards was never accompHshed; their 
patient, good-tempered faces were well known in their 
set, in Coppersmith society, as uncomplaining wall-flowers. 

''What splendid playing this is I" said Miss Jones, 
m another pause, when she iaxvii^^vv^oxws.^'^, ^x^^^sss^ 
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her breath in short gasps. "It is enough to make any- 
body dance, I am sure." 

So the evening went on, with waltzes, and lancers, 
and galops; and every now and then Alma had an ice 
taken to her comer, cakes, and lemonade, while the 
pale-faced violinist partook of more stimulating refresh- 
ment, and grew brighter and brighter, enjoyed his play- 
ing with such a faultless musician as he had never 
enjoyed playing before, and wielded his bow right 
merrily, wondering what fee the young pianiste would 
receive — double or treble his own, of course; and she 
was worthy of it. 

Alma felt very happy, and the delightful sense of 
being cared for by one person at least in that gay 
throng gave her fingers more than their wonted elasticity. 

When she played a set of waltzes of her own com- 
position, several people drew near to ask whose music 
it was, and when they were modestly answered, "The 
music is my own composition, and it is not published," 
asked to be told whenever the waltz was published, 
that they might possess themselves of a copy. 

When the elders were safely shut up at supper, 
Herbert came to Alma, with Miss Jones, beaming and 
deUghted, on his arm. 

"Now then, this is our waltz, Miss Montgomery. 
Miss Jones is so kind as to play, and take your place." 

"Yes; but I know my playing will sound awfully 
bad after yours, Miss Montgomery. 1 nev^x \iS.^x^ ^>^^ 
playing in my life; and so every one sa.-^^?' 
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Part of this good-natured speech was lost on Alma, 
for Herbert had led her away; and as soon as the 
strains of the "Sweetheart" Waltz were heard to re- 
sound, and the violin struck up with renewed energy, 
delighted that the little musician should have a turn, 
there were at least two people to whom this "supper 
dance" was unmixed pleasure. 

Alma danced as those who respond to every note 
of music alone can dance. Herbert felt triumphant and 
glad. Whatever happened, he musi have a second 
dance, if Amy Jones would play, even if his mother 
was not safe in the supper room. 

There can be no doubt at all, I venture to think, 
that dancing is a natural outcome of youthful spirit and 
gladness of heart. In itself it is surely harmless — nay, 
beneficial. It is the surroundings which have grown 
about it, and made it in the eyes of many good people 
a thing to be avoided. Late hours, extravagance in 
dress, loss of maidenly modesty, jealousies and heart- 
burnings, idle and frivolous talk, flirtations — for all 
these has dancing been accounted answerable, and a 
thing to be shunned. 

There is, I know, much to be said on both sides; 
but I think that temperance in dancing may safely be 
preached, as well as temperance in other things. Our 
babies, when we say, "they try their feet," dance in- 
voluntarily to the mother's song, or the little tune on 
the piano, played while the nurse holds up the child 
by its sash or frock, as its Uttle feet perform a dancing 
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Step all its own. Music quickens in us all the desire 
to respond by some movement, and this is doubtless 
a natural gift, and as such ought not to be set aside 
peremptorily as wrong. 

Of late years there has been a growing desire 
amongst sensible people to promote early hours and 
simpler refreshment at the gatherings of the young, 
in the upper ranks of life. Mrs. Law's "At Home" is, 
I need hardly say, by no means after the pattern of the 
dance which may be safely recommended, and which 
contributes to healthful enjoyment for mind and body. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MOONLIGHT. 

Herbert watched his opportunity, and when the 
rooms were a little thinned, Amy Jones took Alma's 
place at the piano, and again Herbert led off the little 
music-mistress. 

"I do not mean to dance all through this waltz," he 
said, after a few rounds. "I must have a little talk 
with you." 

"Oh! do dance," she said, with the earnest simplicity 
of a child. "It is so deUcious." 

So they went on till poor Amy Jones' fingers were 
nearly paralyzed, and then Herbert took Alma in to 
supper. 

The game-pies had vanished — that is to say, their 
inner parts were all scooped out, and only the crust 
remained. But cold chicken and tongue were still on 
the table, and Herbert and Alma seated themselves. 

They were almost alone, — one or two weary dowagers 
had retreated to the dimn^-ioom -mXkv ^^Nexal tired, 
elderly men, and were ta\dng a seeoxiA., ot Sx \xs:^'^\fc 
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third, edition of supper; but they were too busy with 
leir group, or too sleepy, to pay much attention to the 
oung, happy faces opposite. 

Mrs. Granby's friend "Carroll" was hovering about 
n\h another waiter, but both were too hazy with repeated 
)otations to take much heed as to who were there and 
vho were not there, and thus Herbert and Alma had 
^rtually the field to themselves. 

Herbert intended to say a great deal, but instead 
le found himself unusually silent. Still, there are other 
means of communication than by the lips, and words 
are fortunately not always necessary to express that 
with which our hearts are overflowing. 

"I must go back to the piano," Alma said at last; 
"they will be inquiring for me. Please take me back 
to the dancing-room." 

"Yes," Herbert said, "you shall go back if you will 
first make me a promise." 

"What promise?" 

"That you will let me walk home with you." 

"Oh, no, no! I think not, thanks. Mrs. Granby 
IS coming for me." 

Scarcely had the words left Alma's lips when Mrs. 
Law's harsh voice broke the spell which was upon 
them both. 

"Miss Montgomery, will you have the goodness to 
•etum to your duties at the piano," she said, the feathers 
^n her head vibrating with their vjeaief ?» x^-^x^'s^^^ 
motion. ''Herbert, Miss Bartrum lefts m^ ^om ^XL^^'i?.^ 
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her for this dance — the Lancers. Will you attend to 
your duties, if you please." 

Here, fortunately, one of the ladies, who had at 
last finished her supper, broke in with, — 

"My dear Mrs. Law, what a delightful party this has 
been! You do always manage things so beautifully." 

But the cloud on Mrs. Law's face was not dispelled 
by this flattering speech, and for her the glory of the 
evening was over. 

It was not over for poor little Alma, for, as she 
and Herbert Law walked through the quiet, moonlit 
streets, the eternal stars looking down on them, there 
seemed nothing real but their love. For Herbert found 
his voice when they left the heated atmosphere behind 
them, and in a few manly, straightforward words, told out 
the story of his love. How it had grown stronger and 
stronger since the afternoon, when he went into the draw- 
ing-room and found his mother and Mr. Palmer discussing 
the capabilities of the new music-mistress. Then, how 
such love as his was not a thing to pass away, but was 
founded on the deep respect and admiration he felt 
within him, as he thought of Alma's brave efforts for 
her mother and little brothers; for he knew the whole 
story from Mr. Palmer, the clergyman. How, that as 
he thought of her, he was ashamed of his self-indulgent, 
careless life at Cambridge; that he had determined to 
work to the very utmost to help his father in his large 
practice; that higher and nobler aims had been kindled 
in him by Alma's example. 
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Before Alma knew what she was saying, she had 
made him a full response, and the future looked golden 
bright and beautiful, while the present was as a dream 
of happiness as pure as any that the silent stars ever 
looked down upon. Nothing is sweeter to a woman 
than to be told she is the spring of all good and noble 
aspirations in a man's heart. Alma was very young, 
and to her simple, direct nature, all idea of holding 
back what was ready to be given to him was impos- 
sible. 

One minute they stood together on the steps before 
the red brick house in Rusholme Street, and then at 
last the parting came, and the door opened. The little, 
dark lobby was transformed for Alma into a fairy palace, 
and she only seemed to hear the soft, sweet cadence 
of the melody of her beloved Lobgesang, as it told out 
for her thanksgiving and praise. 

"There!" exclaimed Mrs. Granby, as she bolted 
and locked the door; "I have been home ten minutes. 
I came for you, as I promised, but I wasn't the one to 
go and spoil his pleasure, — no, not I. When I saw you 
going out of the big house with your hand in his arm, 
and your face shining Uke a glow-worm, well, I said to 
myself, let them go, and FU just step past 'em. They'll 
never be the wiser, and FU be home before them. Ah ! 
well, Granby was young once, and so was I, my dear, 
and I know all about it He is a fine, handsome 
young man, that he is; and there! I am as glad as I 
can be!" 
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"You are very kind, Mrs. Granby/* Alma said* 
"Kiss me. I am so happy." 

"Lor' bless you, you deserve to be. There no-w, 
go upstairs as quiet as you can, for he has been fidgety 
and cross since he saw you. He actually said he 
should leave the house in a month; but then he has said 
that fifty times before, and it's all puff and nonsense. 
Besides, he is so took up with the poor afflicted child, 
he could not bear to leave him. Good-night, my dear." 

"Good-night," Alma repeated. "I wonder if mother 
is asleep." 

Then she went into the bedroom very quietly, 
and shading the candle Mrs. Granby had given her 
with her hand, looked at Christopher. He was asleep, 
and dreaming happy dreams, to judge by the smile 
on his rosy Hps. Alma thought he had never looked 
so beautiful before. She put down the candle, and 
went up to her mother's bedside, who was in that 
half- waking, half-sleeping state, which comes over 
those who are expecting the return of some one at 
night. 

"Well, my darling, how have you got on?" 

"Oh, mother! mother!" and then Alma slipped 
down on her knees by the bed and told out her tale, 
as she covered her mother's hand with kisses, and 
received that loving sympathy which is so precious, and 
intensifies every joy and softens every pain. 

Alma went up to her little, cold attic at last, with 
a fresh hope at her heart, which made her feel ready to 
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brave the world. Mrs. Montgomery's last words made, 
it is true, a little discord in the sweet harmony, and 
these words were, — 

" What will Mrs. Law say?" 
Ah! what indeed? 

When Alma returned from giving her lessons at 
Mrs. Carter's school the next day, she saw a note lying 
upon the table, with a large blue and gold cypher, ad- 
dressed to her in a straggling, pointed hand. 

The bright colour faded from her face as she 
opened it and read it. 

Her mother watched her face anxiously, and asked, — 
"What is it. Alma? Is anything wrong?" 
But Alma was silent. She stood with the letter in 
her hand, with quivering lips, which refused to answer 
her mother's question. 

"Alma, are you ill? Alma, is it from Mrs. Law?" 
Then the poor child went up to her mother's sofa 
with the letter, put it into her hands, and left the room. 
She felt as if she must be alone to face the trouble; no 
one could help her; no one could sound the depths of 
her indignation and grief. 

Mrs. Montgomery meanwhile read, — 

"8, Cornwall Square, 

''Dec, <^th, 
"Dear Miss Montgomery — , 
"Circumstances obhge me to say I must for the 
future decline your music lessons to my four daughters.. 
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"It is not necessary for me to enter into particulars. 
Your own conscience is your best informant. I enclose 
a cheque, deducting the sum for lessons which would 
have been given before the expiration of the quarter 
ending December 25th. I do this solely from a sense 
of duty and charity, for, in cases like yours, where con- 
fidence is betrayed, and artful and designing conduct 
detected, salaries are forfeited. 

"I am, yours truly, 

"Barbara Law." 

Poor Mrs. Montgomery's usually pale face flushed 
with indignation at the insult thus offered to her daughter. 

Alma accused of betraying confidence! Alma's 
conduct artful and designing, and made the ground of 
cutting off those few shillings from her meagre salary! 
It was intolerable! 

Mrs. Montgomery was tasting the fuU bitterness of 
the cup which poverty holds to the lips. 

How many of us have recoiled from its contents as 
we have drained it to its very dregs; and how, even in 
more prosperous days, the flavour remains! 

The boys, when they came in from school, looked 
at their mother's agitation in bewildered wonder, and 
going up to her sofa, began to kiss and fondle her. 

"What is the matter, mother? Don't cry," for poor 
Mrs. Montgomery was weeping silently. 

"Mother, mother, have we been naughty boys 
again?" said Ted, "Has 'he* sent up a message?" 
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"No, Teddy; oh, no. Alma — dear Cissy — is in 

reat trouble, and I do not know how to comfort her." 

Little Christopher had meanwhile slipped off, and, 

nnoticed, had felt his way to the room upstairs, where 

le knew Alma had taken refuge. 

She had thrown herself on her knees by the bed 
n a paroxysm of wounded pride and sorrow of heart. 

The loss of the twenty-five pounds a year was in 
tself a very serious loss to her, but the sting lay in the 
nanner in which it had been withdrawn. 

Had she not again and again refused Herbert Law 
all opportunities of walking home with her? Had she 
Qot tried her best to be cold and distant in her manner 
to him, and to hide what was in her heart? And now 
she was accused of being underhand and deceitful. 

A great storm of indignation swept through the 
girl's heart, and her sobs grew more and more violent. 

Christopher's soft hands were clinging round her 
neck before she knew he was near her. 

"Cissy, Cissy, don't cry so dreadfully. I will be 
very good. I will, indeed — I love you so." 

The bUnd child's comfort was like a charm to quiet 
her. She gathered him closely to her heart, and 
gradually grew calm. 

"Cissy, shall I say my prayers, and ask God to 
comfort you? He can, and He loves you and knows 
everything. Now and then — only now and then — I 
lave a pain at my heart because 1 can't ?»^e. \ \\a.^ 
'■ last night, when I heard them all say \iON>J ^x^NJq ^'^'^^ 
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looked in your white dress. I did wish I could see 
you. And, Cissy, I told God about it, and then the 
pain grew less, and Mr. Heron was so kind to me, and 
told me when I opened my eyes in heaven I should 
see beautiful white angels like you." 

The unconscious flattery roused Alma. 

"My darling, I am going to be brave. Yes, let us 
say our prayers, and you shall ask God to make all 
things right for me. For, Christopher, some one has 
told me I have been deceitful, and that hurts me; and 
I don't like to think I shall never teach the Laws any 

more. I liked Maude and Susie, and ." Alma's 

voice faltered here, and Christopher, kneeUng down, 
prayed his simple, childlike prayer, which brought an 
answer of peace. 

Very soon Alma's brave spirit arose again, and, 
after all, Mrs. Law was not the only person who wanted 
cheap music lessons for her children. She had enough 
money to last till Christmas, and if the worst came to 
the worst, she would take the boys away from Mrs. Car- 
ter's, and so get the money for her lessons there in- 
stead of their education. 

The strong hope of early youth plumed her wings 
and raised Alma to a brighter region, and made a rain- 
bow of many fair colours in the cloud. 

Then there was the sweet security she felt in 
Herbert's sincerity. He would not change, and who 
could tell what lay in the future for him and her! . 

She returned at last to her mother, with her eyes 
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Still wet with tears; but a smile was on her lips, and 
going towards her, she put Christopher down in his ac- 
customed comer, and said, — 

"Cheer up, darling mother. We won't care for 
Mrs. Law. She is very silly and disagreeable; but I 
daresay I shall get something better, after all. So, 
mother, do not be down-hearted." 

"My dear — my dear child, I cannot bear to have 
you treated like -this. I must insist on an explanation. 
I must refer the matter to Mr. Palmer. I will not 
suffer an ill-bred woman to assert herself over you like 
this — you, her superior in ever3rthing but money." 

"There is nothing to be done but to bear it, dar- 
ling mother. I am strong and well, and I can work. 
Never fear but I shall find plenty of pupils. I shall go 
to Mr. Earle, and perhaps he will recommend me. 
Then Httle Christopher has been comforting me," she 
whispered. "He says God knows all about it, and He 
will help me." 

Strong faith! Strong love of twenty summers! 
Why should we bring the philosophy of middle age to 
throw a shadow over it? 

Let Alma believe and love, and through all the 
coming struggle, and through all the rough and thorny 
paths, let us wish her God-speed. 



Alma, 8 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AFTER THE DANCE. 

Mrs. Law was a good diplomatist, and she carefully 
hid from Herbert her feelings of indignation against 
poor Alma. The day after a party like Mrs. Law's is 
always a trying one. A penalty has to be paid for the 
disturbance which has reigned, in the efforts which are 
necessary to restore things to their normal condition. 
There is a certain excitement in turning out chairs and 
tables, and taking up carpets, for there is a future 
which gives a zest to the efforts on which success* tir 
failure is supposed to depend; but when the party is 
over, and the morning dawns upon a state of disorder 
and discomfort, no one's temper is at its most serene 
point. Servants are cross and sleepy. They cannot 
lie in bed, and have their cups of tea taken to them, 
as their mistresses can. They must be up and about, 
whether they are tired or not. Then, because they 
were not wanted, a much greater number of patients 
than usual came into Dr. Law's consulting-room — still 
far from in its accustomed order; and the ringing at 
the bell was incessant 

It may strike some people as a question worthy of 
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consideration, whether any party is worth all this trouble, 
and whether, if the requirements of society demand a 
dance, it is not better to hire a room for the purpose, 
instead of putting such an additional burden upon a 
small staff of servants. 

Mrs. Law had time to write the letter before eight 
o'clock that morning, and it was delivered, as we know, 
by mid-day. A pic-nic luncheon was over, and she 
was taking a little nap in her chair by the drawing- 
room fire, and Joanna was curled up asleep on the sofa 
"when Herbert came in. 

He was too honourable to hide anything from his 
father and mother. He had been careless and idle at 
Cambridge, and had wasted a great deal of money that 
•was scraped together with great difficulty. But there 
was nothing sly or underhand about him. He was open 
as the day, and had really every intention of settling 
at Coppersmith, and helping his father in his practice. 
"Well, Herbert," his mother said cheerfully, "I 
hope we shall soon get into order; and, after all, the 
dance was a success." • 

Herbert glanced at the sofa where Joanna lay, and 
said, — 

"Is she asleep?" 

"Yes, poor child, and I was day-dreaming when 
you came in;" and Mrs. Law yawned, and, leaning 
back in her chair, seemed about to settle herself a^ain 
to repose. 
''Mother/' Herbert said, leainrvg Y^'s. \i^^ ^j^,^^^^ 
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the chimney-piece, "I have something I want to say to 
you." 

Mrs. Law had something she wished to say to him, 
but she only replied, — 

"Well, Herbert, any more bills? I trust not." 

"No, mother. I don't think I shall ever trouble 
you with bills again. I have now got a reason for 
working hard, for I am engaged to Miss Montgomery. 
Perhaps, when she comes to-morrow, you will say a 
kind word to her. I know, till I have passed all the 
examinations, I cannot be more than my father's as- 
sistant; and " 

Mrs. Law sat upright now, and said slowly, and 
with deadly emphasis, — 

"Miss Montgomery will never enter my house again. 
I have written to her, and dismissed her. Of course I 
have been to blame, but it was only last evening that 
I became aware of her designing, artful nature. I 
could not have believed a girl would have repaid my 
kindness as she has done. I did not imagine you had 
been so foolish as to play, into her hands. But, 
Herbert, how can you be so weak, so silly, so entirely 
devoid of common sense?" 

"I don't think I ever showed so much sense in my 
life before. I have never been so fortunate. I know 
that it is far more than I deserve that I should win the 
love of a noble girl like Alma Montgomery." 

"Silly boy!" Mrs. Law laughed scornfully. "There 
jis nothing very noble about Miss Montgomery. Any- 
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how, she is small enough — yes, small in all ways. Here 
comes your father to listen to what I say. I have 
written to Miss Montgomery to dismiss her. I sent her 
a cheque for what I owe her, including the ten shillings 
we agreed on for last night's performance — a dear ten 
shillings' worth for me, truly." 

"My dear Barbara; what is amiss?" said the doctor. 
"Come, Herbert, I do trust you are not giving your 
mother more trouble. After making such a poor use 
of your three years at the University, I hope " 

Herbert had continually to hear of these wasted 
years, and he felt irritated by his mother's ironical way 
of treating him. 

"No, father," he said; "I am not in any scrape at 
all — in the fair way of never being in another. I have, 
ever since I saw her, admired and loved Miss Mont- 
gomery, and I told her so last night. She is willing to 
wait for me, and I will do my best to succeed as a 
doctor when I am fully qualified; and then " 

"Marry a music-mistress! — a little person I engaged 
out of charity, who has thus shamefully betrayed my 
confidence!" 

"Hush, hush, Barbara, my dear. There is some 
excuse to be made for Herbert. The young lady is 
very pretty and attractive, and from what Palmer told 
me, she really supports her mother and brothers. It is 
impossible not to respect a girl like that." 

"Thank you, father," Herbert said, warmly. <*It is 
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her noble exertions for others, her sweetness as well as 
her beauty, which have won my heart." 

"My boy," said the doctor, "I beHeve the love of a 
really good girl is the best safeguard that a young man 
can have; but you are bound to consult your mother's 
feelings. You must remember, Herbert, what a good 
mother she has been to you. With all my many losses, 
it would have been impossible for me to give you the 
advantages you have had, unless she had managed so 
well, and been so careful in home expenditure." 

"All that is forgotten now," said Mrs. Law. "Every- 
thing is forgotten; but, Herbert, you must allow me to 
say that there are differences in rank and station; and 
you, the grandson of Sir Peter Pearsall, can hardly ex- 
pect me to welcome as a daughter a music-mistress. 
The notion is altogether absurd!" 

"My dear," said Dr. Law, "Miss Montgomery is a 
gentlewoman by birth. Palmer has said so. I think 
we must leave the matter to Herbert's good sense. 
Till you are established in practice, Herbert, you have 
no right to think of marriage to Miss Montgomery or 
Miss anybody else. Of course, as an honourable man, 
you will not persist in this matter without the approval 
of your mother, and," he added, somewhat reluctantly 
it seemed, "of mine; and " 

The good doctor's sentence was unfinished, and his 
wife broke out afresh. She repeated all she had previ- 

ly said, and added a great deal more. 
. Jerbert lost his calmness and his temper, and de- 
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arted at last, fuming and indignant; and sitting down 
1 his room, by the light of the gas, wrote a long letter 
3 Alma, full of love and sorrow, and entreating her to 
orgive his mother if she had expressed herself warmly, 
nd taking upon himself all blame if she had been 
listressed and grieved. 

He knew the loss of the salary would be no small 
rial to Alma, but on that subject he dare not touch. 

The letter was read and re-read, and copied and 
e-copied several times, and at last, near midnight, was 
Iropped into the pillar-box at the end of the square, 
ind reached Alma early the next morning. 

Her reply caused her some tears and many search- 
ings of heart, but she was far too loyal and steadfast 
to encourage in him any want of respect to his father's 
and mother's wishes. She told him she must wait for 
happier times; that she should not see him, or hold any 
communication with him by letter, or otherwise, until 
she could be received into his family as a daughter and 
sister. Her mother would not allow her to do so, and 
she knew he would acknowledge she was right. 

There was a touch of dignity in this letter which 
stnick Herbert with fresh admiration, and he felt he 
oved her better than before. But he felt he could not 
>tay in Coppersmith, and be within reach of Alma, 
vithout breaking the rule she laid down. He therefore 
iedded to go to London to finish his medical education, 
Lnd by his own wish obtained a situation, as an uw- 
uaMed assistant to a medical man, m\iv ^^xraiLsiv^xv 
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to attend the necessary lectures for his final examina- 
tion. 

His father heartily entered into his scheme, and 
Said, as he had done without help before, he could do 
without it again; and so it was decided. 

Alma was at the piano one dark, chilly January 
afternoon, brightening herself and Christopher with her 
music — who was curled up at the foot of his mother's 
sofa, while the other boys were at the table, playing 
draughts — when Mrs. Granby's heavy tread was heard 
tn the stairs, and, with an air of triumph, she announced 
— Mr. Law. 

Mrs. Montgomery received him coldly, but Herbert's 
frank and pleasant manner soon dispelled the cloud. 
She could almost forgive him for being the son of the 
woman who had called her Alma artful and designing. 
Herbert talked easily and pleasantly, and, turning to 
Christopher, said, — 

"Let me try your violin. Better still — let me hear 
you play." 

Christopher was a little uncertain, and said, — 

"You must ask Cissy to play. I only play to Mr. 
Heron, and Cissy can play to any one." 

"I know it," Herbert said, turning to Alma. "As I 
am going away for a year, give me one more treat be- 
fore I go." 

Alma hesitated a little, but at last went to the 
piano, and played that beautiful sonata which she had 
played in Mrs. Law's drawing-room fifteen months before. 
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The plaintive, yearning strains; the unsatisfied long- 
ing; the reaching out for something earnestly desired, 
is expressed in that sonata better than any words could 
express it. To brave hearts doing the right, and striv- 
ing after good, this longing bears its own interpretation 
in those matchless chords — they bore it to Herbert; 
and when Alma stopped, and, turning from the piano, 
said "Good-bye," tears were in his eyes. 

"We shall meet again," he said. "I feel sure we 
shall meet again. Do not forget me." 

"No, I will never forget you," she said, with a 
sudden impulse putting both her hands in his. 

"I am going away," he said, "because I know it 
will make it easier for you; and though it is awfully 
hard, I believe I am rights 

"I know you are," was her low answer; and then 
he was gone. 

"Gone!" How much meaning lay in that little word 
for Alma, as she listened to the quick, springing step 
down the stairs, and then heard the door close sharply 
behind him as he went out into the street! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AN ARMED BAND. 

"Troubles seldom come alone, or even *one by 
one,' as a poet of our own day has said; for they often 
follow each other in rapid succession." 

The Christmas holidays had just come to an end 
when Percy and Teddy sickened with measles. "Only 
measles!" Mrs. Granby said, when she repeated the 
state of affairs to Mr. Heron, but, if only measles, a 
great deal was implied in it for Alma. 

To begin with, she could not take her place at Mrs. 
Carter's school. Of course, Mrs. Carter said, when 
Alma went to tell her trouble to the schoolmistress, it 
was impossible. She was very sorry; but parents had 
a great fear of infection, and Mrs. Carter had a dozen 
little boarders as well as day-pupils. She made a half 
promise to keep the music teacher's place open, and 
hoped after Easter Alma might resume it; and she 
should be heartily glad if it turned out that she could 
return to it. Meanwhile, of course, she had no alter- 
native, she added; but she hoped the attack was a mild 
one. 

Yes, Alma said, her brothers were very ill, but not 
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dangerously ill; it was the after effects of the complaint 
she dreaded, and she was so anxious that her little 
blind brother should escape; he was so delicate, and 
often had a cough in winter. 

The two or three private pupils were also very 
sorry, but they dare not run the risk of infection. 
People so often had measles twice. 

Alma felt that quarter, at least, would be without 
any earnings, and then there were all the additional 
expenses which illness brings. There was the rent, and 
the coal, and the gas; there were a hundred and one 
things, which started up before her as she made her 
way homewards, after calling at Mr. Palmer's, to find 
he was from home, and Mrs. Palmer was unable to see 
any one, the servant said. 

Alma's brave heart sank within her when Mrs. 
Granby opened the door for her and told her Percy 
was "very light-headed, and was talking a pack of 
rubbish, and she thought they must have a doctor." 

There was one in the next street — Mr. Graves — 
and if Alma wrote a little note, she would put on her 
bonnet and take it at once. 

"I will see Percy first," Alma said, wearily, "and, if 
possible, I think we must try to get through without a 
doctor. I have looked in the book you gave me, *Dr. 
Bull's Management of Children,' and he says: * Warmth 
is the grand thing, and to guard from cold till the rash 
is well out, and afterwards too.'" 

"Well, /say you should have a doctor to the child." 
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Alma looked so troubled that Mrs. Granby's kind 
heart throbbed with pity. 

"Now, look here," she said, "don't go and fret 
yourself to fiddle-strings. Bessie is sitting with the 
children; you must come into my room and take a cup 
of tea. *He' is very fractious to-day; he has had a lot 
of letters and rolls of paper by post, and he seemed 
put out, I can tell you." 

When Alma had climbed to the upper storey, she 
found Percy's fever very high. Bessie was in vain try- 
ing to soothe him, and his loud, feverish, rapid utter- 
ance had awakened Teddy, who began to cry. 

"Yes," Alma said, "we must have a doctor, Bessie. 
I will go down and ask Mrs. Granby to fetch the one 
she mentioned, if you will stay here." 

Alma went first to her mother, and found Christopher 
playing upon his beloved violin, as if there were no such 
troublesome complaints as measles in the world. 

"Well, Alma, my dear child, how tired you look! 
What does Mrs. Carter say?" 

"What I expected, mother. Of course I have lost 
the teaching at the school for this quarter. Percy is 
very feverish, and I am afraid, after all, I must have a 
doctor." 

"I must go to the children," Mrs. Montgomery ex- 
claimed. "Some one must help me upstairs. I cannot 
lie here and know they are ill." 

"You must not think of it, mother; remember how 
anxious we are to preserve Christopher from infection. 
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Besides, you are not wanted!" she added, cheer- 
fully. 

Christopher had stopped his bow when Alma came 
in, and now, stepping down from the sofa, said in a 
consoling voice, — 

"Cissy, I heard Mrs. Granby say I was too weakly 
to catch a common complaint like measles." 

"Always a little comforter," Alma said, pressing 
Christopher to her heart. "Have you been down to 
see Mr. Heron to-day?" 

"No; Fm not to go till I am sent for. He told 
Mrs. Granby so. She says he is put out." 

"I thought you always *put him in'; but I daresay 
mother is glad to have you with her. Now I must 
write a little note to the doctor. Is not that the best 
way, mother?" 

"Yes, darling; Mr. Graves is very clever. Mr. 
Palmer wanted me to have him, you know, last autumn; 
but no doctors can ever do me any good." 

"I can do you good, mother. I will come and play 
again as soon as Cissy is gone." 

This was but the beginning of troubles; the two 
little boys were both very ill, and their recovery was 
slow and tedious. Still, Alma nursed in hope; tired 
and worn out often, she kept up heart for the sake 
of others, and no one guessed how, when her little 
brothers were at last asleep for the night, she would 
bury her face in her own piWow axvdi crj \v^\^^ \<5k 
sleep. 
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In all these weeks of trouble, Mr. Heron did not 
make any especial sign of sympathy. 

Little Christopher paid his visits and played his 
violin, and had his Httle bonne houche at Mr. Heron^s 
dinners, but he seldom alludfed to his brothers' illness, 
nor to his sister, except once or twice to inquire "how 
the white vision was getting on." 

"Cissy is very tired," Christopher said one evening; 
"she is up so often at night, and poor Teddy is very 
cross. He can't help it — at last, so Alma says; but / 
think we can help being cross if we try hard!" 

Mr. Heron laughed a little low, satirical laugh. 

"It is not worth trying very hard; it is too much 
trouble." 

"It's worth trying/' said Christopher, "because it 
pleases God." 

Another little laugh, and then a pause. 

"Who told you that?" 

"Cissy, of course; she says God is always kind and 
patient to us, and when He sees us kind and patient 
to other people. He is pleased." 

"Go on playing," were the next words; "you don't 
know what you are talking about." 

Yes, / do/' said Christopher, decidedly; "I do, Mr. 
Heron." 

Then the violin began to tell its tale, and Mr. 
Heron leaned backjin his chair and gazed up into the 
face of the picture, And it smiled down on him with its 
wonderful eyes, and ^emed to say, 
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"Christopher is right; the blind child is right." 

At last Mrs. Granby's tap was heard, and Christopher 
was following the sound of her voice, and quietly leaving 
the room, when Mr. Heron said, — 

"Come back, Paganini. Tell me, have I been cross 
to-night?" 

"Yes, I think you have, a httle bit," was the reply, 
with refreshing frankness; "but I daresay you won't be 
cross to-morrow." 

"No, not to )fou J anyhow. Good-night, Paganini! 
Good-night ! Good-bye ! " 

It was a long good-bye; for brave little Christopher 
awoke the next morning feverish and ill, and had a far 
severer attack of measles than his brothers. And when 
the complaint itself passed off, Christopher lay between 
life and death from exhaustion and weakness; and, to 
add to the trouble of the household, the faithful Bessie 
was ill also, and last, not least, Mr. Heron. 

That a man of that age should get the measles 
Mrs. Granby refused to believe. She called it "in- 
fluenzia" and "the megrims," and complained of the 
hard time she had with him, and how Mr. Graves said 
that unless he took his remedies, he would not answer 
for his life. 

"He was hke a fury when I begged him to have a 
nurse," Mrs. Granby said, "and he ain't a bit con- 
siderate, and never thinks of my aching feet." 

Altogether, the little house in 'RMd[vo\ifte. '^Xx^^K. ^-^^ 
^e a hospital, and Alma saw the Ume fox ^^^xv^^^^'^- 
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Granb/s monthly rent looming before her, with "sun- 
dries," and dreaded to think that perhaps she should 
be unable to pay her. 

It was the first week in March, when in the country 
the lambs were bleating in the fields, and the birds 
singing in the trees. The spring was coming, and even 
in Rusholme Street the strip of blue sky that could be 
seen was flecked with snowy clouds, which floated past, 
like companies of angels. Christopher was not now in 
any immediate danger — he was neither better nor 
worse; he was lifted on to his mother's sofa every day, 
but he was too weak to hold his violin in his hand. 
The great sad eyes, over which the white eyelids 
drooped, were seldom raised now, and the long curled 
lashes lay on his pale, thin cheeks. 

Mr. Graves had warned Alma about the danger of 
cold winds after measles, and thus Percy and Teddy 
could not go out, unless it were on very warm, mild 
days. 

But though the sun was bright, the wind was cold, 
and the day was a trying one to Alma. 

To keep the boys amused and quiet was no easy 
matter. Poor little Christopher was fretful and com- 
plaining, and Mrs. Granby had brought up her bill. 

It was larger than usual — the sundries had in- 
creased, as must be the case in illness; and besides 
this, there were the chemist's bill, Mr. Graves' bill, and 
the coal bill, which had aXso mcx^^s*^^ *\\x Y^^a^ottion. 
Poor Aima was standiivg ^>^ ^^^ mxA^-^ \q^^«sk^^ 
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into the strip of sky, and putting Mrs. Granby's bill in 
her pocket, when the little girl who was working in 
Bessie's place came up and said a lady In the hall 
wanted to see Miss Montgomery, but she would not 
come up. 

Alma went down, and to her surprise saw Miss 
Browne. 

They had not met for some time, and Miss Browne 
had determined to come and find out Alma. 

"I should have come before," she said, "but my 
aunt has been ill, and every spare moment has been 
taken up. I have got a holiday to-day, and I determined 
to come." 

"It is very kind of you," Alma said. "I have been 
in great trouble with illness, and I am afraid my dear 
little blind brother is fading away before my eyes. The 
rooms are small, and the children feel the confinement. 
Qiristopher can bear no more, and it is too cold to 
allow Percy and Teddy to go out. I want very much 
to go out myself this afternoon, but hardly know how 
to leave them." 

"May I take your place?" said Miss Browne. "I 
could play draughts and make paper boats, and — I 
should be so glad to help you. I was so sorry when I 
heard from Miss Law what had happened." 

"Don't speak of that," Alma said, her colour rising; 
"I can't quite bear it." 

"No, of course -not, of course not; only I wanted 
to tell you how sorry I felt; and then one of the Laws 
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hear4 about your trouble froni a boy who was at Mrs". 
Carter's. Let me come back this afternoon, and stay 
while you go out. You look as if you needed air, 
and it is a bright, beautiful day, though the wind is 
cold." 

"If you could come at half-past two, I should be 
grateful," Alma said. "I am going to try to get some 
new pupils, and I am plucking up courage to go to 
Dr. Earle himself." 

"Oh! my dear, he is so very brusque in his man- 
ner; he is always so much engaged, and never sees 
any stranger. I would try some one else." 

"No," said Alma, with something like her old 
brightness; "in for a penny, in for a pound, and ce n'est 
que le premier pas qui coute, you know. I shall expect 
you at half-past two. Good-bye!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
"THE CLOUD BREAKS." 

Alma's little figure threaded its way through the 
busy, crowded streets of Coppersmith that afternoon. 

The shops were full of toys and books, and birth- 
day cards with greetings, and Easter cards were dis- 
played in profusion; but Alma had eyes for none of 
these. Carriages rolled past, and self-satisfied ladies 
leaned back in easy, luxurious fashion, while their 
daughters sat opposite, smiling sometimes — not always, 
for discontented faces are often to be seen in carriages 
as well as on pavements. 

As Alma passed one of the largest shops in Broad 
Street, where ball dresses were standing up on frames, 
with flounces and trains, decorated with flowers, to 
tempt the young and fair, she heard two girls say, as 
they stepped across the pavement to their carriage, — 

"It was a bore that mother would only let us have 
the six-guinea dresses; the others were ever so much 
prettier." 

Six guineas! Ah, what would Alma have given 
for the price of one of those creamy, ethereal dresses 
to put into Mrs. Granby's hard, homy hand. She gave 
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a little sigh, for she was young, and loved pretty things 
as much as the two girls did, who were rolling away in 
their carriage, with an)rthing but happy faces. 

A little farther on, Alma heard another voice, which 
touched the opposite point in the social compass. A 
poor, pinched, wan, miserable face was turned on her 
with the words, — 

"I'm sick of the world, I be. Give me a penny, 
for the love of Heaven." 

Alma's heart was touched at once. She could not 
pass by. She stopped, and feeling in her pocket, she 
found twopence, which she put into the outstretched 
hand. The thin, dirty fingers closed over the money 
eagerly. There was a hungry glance in those eyes, 
not to be mistaken. 

"God bless you," the woman said; "you have saved 
me from despair." 

"Poor thing!" the sweet, musical voice said; "1 wish 
I could do more for you. Try to have faith in our 
Heavenly Father's love, though I know how hard it 
must be. You will buy food with those pence, — not 
drink?'' 

"Drink! Well, to please you I will buy a loaf, and 
not a noggin — only to please you. Bless your Sweet 
face ! you be the first that has smiled on me for many 
a day." 

"God bless you." And with that blessing Alma 
went on her way cheered and braced for her bold 
enterprise. In her heart was the song of love and 
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hope, and a firm faith in God's help, and a brave 
determination to do all she could to relieve the misery 
which the want of money to meet expenditure always 
causes to honourable people. 

So, alone and unnoticed, Alma pursued her way 
— not rehearsing any fine speech she should make to 
Dr. Earle, but simply telling herself that she would ask 
his advice, and feeling sure that he would not be angry, 
even if he could not grant her request. 

Dr. Earle lived quite at the other side of Copper- 
smith, in a large, red -brick house near the Parish 
Church, of which he was the organist. His name was 
known far beyond Coppersmith, but he was a native of 
the place, and preferred it to any other. He had 
therefore settled there, and did much to give the 
music of this large manufacturing centre a high tone. 

There was a long flight of steps before Dr. Earle's 
door, and Alma tripped up them quickly enough. She 
was afraid of losing courage if she delayed. 

A man-servant opened the door. 

"Can I see Dr. Earle?" she asked. 

The man hesitated. 

"What is your name?" he asked. 

"Miss Montgomery. I wish very much to see Dr. 
Earle." 

The tone was so unmistakably that of a lady, and 
the little face was so pretty and so sweet in its earnest- 
ness, that Dr. •Earle's old servant acknowledged its 
power. 
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"If you will step in, I will inquire if Dr. Earle can 
see you, miss." 

Alma was left standing in the large, well-carpeted 
hall, where a bright fire was burning on an open hearth. 
After a few minutes' anxious waiting, the man re- 
turned. 

"Walk this way, if you please, miss," he said; and 
in another minute Alma found herself in the presence 
of the great man. 

He was seated in a handsome, spacious study: a 
chamber organ filled up one end of the room, and a 
grand piano of Broadwood's stood at the other. 

Piles of music were on all sides, and before Dr. 
Earle, on his library table, lay open sheets of written 
score, on which were many hieroglyphics and cabalistic 
signs. 

Dr. Earle was a small man. His forehead was low 
and broad, and though a quantity of grey hair clustered 
at the back of his head, it had retreated from the 
massive brow. His eyebrows were marked and bushy, 
and beneath them was a pair of those deep-set, mys- 
terious eyes, with which so many musicians have looked 
out upon the world. 

Dr. Earle rose from his seat by the table, and made 
Alma a stiff little bow — a very stiff little bow indeed! 
The moment she spoke, however, he, like his old servant, 
recognised the quality of his visitor. 

**I must beg you to forgive rcve ^oit XxosaJaUa^ \ovl!^ 
Alma sdid; "but I am ma\dtig mu^\e xccj y^^^rskss^ 
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and I thought you might be so very kind as to help 
me. I am very poor; I could not pay much for 
lessons — at this moment, nothing; but I hoped you, in 
your kindness, might tell me if you thought I was com- 
petent to teach, and recommend me to such pupils 
as you may think beneath your notice. Then, in time, 
I would try to save up enough, and come to you for 
instruction myself." 

Dr. Earle listened to this straightforward statement 
with surprise. It suited his temperament. He hated 
beating about the bush; it only wasted time. 

"Who taught you music?" he asked. "I mean, 
taught you to play the piano; for I suppose that is the 
instrument to which you refer." 

"My father taught me all I know. He had a great 
natural gift. I learned more from him than I should 
have done from any second-rate professional." 

"Then he was not professional?" 

"Oh, no. He did try to teach the violin a Uttle; 
but his health failed." 

"Well, will you play to me?" Dr. Earle asked, 
abruptly; and, going towards the grand piano, he ran 
his own fingers over the keys. 

Alma's colour rose; but she took off her gloves and 
hat, and seated herself on the long bench before the 
piano. She remembered playing in Mrs. Law's draw- 
ing-room for the first time, and how Herbert had en- 
couraged her, and did his best to atone for his mother's 
rudeness. A sudden sadness and distrust of herself 
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swept over her, and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

Dr. Earle watched the movement — indeed, he 
watched everything she did — but he said nothing. He 
sat in his arm-chair, waiting for her to begin. 

With a great effort Alma ralhed herself, and with 
the first touch of the keys a new spirit came upon her. 
She began with a solemn adagio movement, well known 
in one of Beethoven's symphonies. It seemed to suit 
her mood, and she played it with infinite tenderness 
and expression. Soon she forgot that she was playing 
to the man in the chair behind her. Her own world 
was enough for her, and she was soon living in it, and 
it alone. Then she passed on to a dreamy, mysterious 
fugue of Bach's and a bright song of Mendelssohn's, 
and then to a little composition of her own. 

Dr. Earle rose quickly when Alma paused. 

"Whose is that last? I know the others well, of 
course. Who wrote that?" 

"I did. I have the music at home. My father 

taught me something of counterpoint, and " 

"Taught you! My dear, you have the gift in a 
wonderful way. I always thank God when I hear any 
one able to interpret the meaning of the great masters 
like that. Now tell me what I can do for you. I shall 
be pleased to help you. See, take that chair opposite 
wine; it is Mrs. Earle' s seal vflierv she comes in to 
listen to me, after the day's vjoxV*\^ ^o\\r., \^ailw^^^NSJL- 
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self comfortable;" and Dr. Earle pushed a footstool 
towards her. 

This suddden, this wholly unexpected S)nnpathy, 
was too much for Alma. She tried to speak, but tears 
came instead of words. 

Remember, she had been nursing her little brothers 
for weeks, and had seldom known a quiet night's rest. 
Then, because she had loyally refused to have any 
communication with Herbert Law, she did not love him 
the less — no, rather, the more; for there is nothing like 
a little wholesome self-denial and self-forgetfulness to 
strengthen love. So much that is called by that 
name is not worthy to bear it, and, having no deep 
root, how often do we see it apparently flourish for a 
time, and then fade away. 

By degrees Alma grew calmer, and, encouraged by 
Dr. Earle's attentive S)mipathy, she told him the story 
of her great struggle and the dire need of the present. 

Dr. Earle suddenly sat upright and exclaimed, — 

"I have it! All the help I can give you in the 
future, I will; but it is the present that is of the most 
pressing consequence. There is a concert to-morrow 
night in St. Pancras Hall. Miss Rosetti, who was to 
have played a solo, and a duett with me, has just 
telegraphed to say she has sprained her right arm, and 
that she cannot come. You shall fill her place. You 
shall have a good fee, my dear, and as many pupils as 
I can find for you. There, there, don't cry. Why on 
earth did you not come to me before? Now we will 
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have a little tea," he said, ringing the bell; "and then 
we will go over 'Fingal's Cave,' and you shall play your 
own solo. What shall I promise you for this first ap- 
pearance? Half Miss Rosetti's fee. Will that do? It 
will be ten guineas." 

Alma could not speak, her astonishment was so 
great. 

"Oh," she said at last, her face illuminated with 
joy, "thank you, thank you; but I never played in 
public in my life. I am not worthy to play with you,*' 

"I am the best judge of that," Dr. Earle said, 
almost sharply. Then, seeing her face clouded over, 
he added, "You must know what your power is, my 
dear; and I know that your enthusiasm for your art 
will lift you above any nonsense or shyness. Come, here 
is the tea. Pour me out my large cup, and take one 
yourself, and some cake, or muffins, and then we will 
set to work and do our best." 

The tea was excellent, and refreshed Alma greatly. 
It was so seldom that she ever had a really good cup; 
and Dr. Earle saw that the cakes were eaten with 
youthful relish. When at last she sat down to the piano 
with Dr. Earle, all her fears vanished. How was it 
possible not to play with him? They went straight 
through the duett, and then again. Dr. Earle marking 
several passages for her "attention," and giving her the 
music to take home. 

"And my solo?" Alma asked, timidly. 

"That fugue of Bach's for one thing, and the Con- 
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certo in D of Mendelssohn. If you are encored, play 
something else. We call these Classical Concerts in 
the small room at St. Pancras Hall. I will send my 
carriage for you at six o'clock to-morrow evening. You 
shall come and dine with me and Mrs. Earle first, if 
you please, and we will rehearse before we start. All 
this time I am forgetting to ask you your address." 

"No. 8, Rusholme Street," Alma answered promptly. 

"I know. A long way off, near the new gym- 
nasium." 

Alma still h'ngered, but felt as if she ought to say 
more. 

"Mr. Palmer, the Rector of St. Catherine's Church, 
knows us very well. I have taught in his Sunday 
school till this illness came, and I taught music at Mrs. 
Carter's school for little boys, as I told you; if you 
want any references, you can ask for them." 

"Very good, very good, my dear. If I want any 
information, I will apply for it. Now good-bye." 

"Good-bye; and oh! so many thanks. You have 
given me hope that at last I shall get on." 

"Get on — of course you will; and you may depend 
on my doing all in my power for you. Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GOOD NEWS. 

How swiftly Alma's feet flew over the pavements 
on her homeward way! It was nothing now to her that 
the shops were full of ball-dresses, that carriages were 
rolling up Broad Street with their gay freight of pretty 
girls and their handsomely dressed mothers. If life 
was one long holiday to them, Alma knew something 
better than they could ever know. For to have our 
efforts crowned with success, to feel that the way is 
opening by which we may hope to provide for the 
wants of those nearest and dearest to us, gives a joy 
so sweet that all previous pain seems lost in the sense 
of having attained, or being near attaining, an eagerly 
desired good for those we love. 

"If only this is the beginning of better things," 
Alma's heart said, as she walked quickly homewards, 
"then I can manage to take or send Christopher to the 
sea. Mr. Graves said change of air for him, when the 
spring is advanced, would be his best cure; and mother 
— how many things I shall be able to get for her! and 
I shall be able to pay the bills, and not be dragged 
downwards by an ever-increasing weight. Ten pounds 
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— ten guineas, I think Dr. Earle said. Oh, how little 
did I think of anything so splendid as this!" 

When Alma reached Rusholme Street, she saw a 
carriage at the door, and wondered if any one had 
found out her mother who had known her in days past. 
A footman was standing at the door of the carriage, 
and surveyed Alma somewhat curiously as she rang 
the bell. 

Mrs. Granby opened it 

"Hush!" she said; "there's some great news about 

"Is he worse? Is Mr. Heron worse?" Alma asked. 

"No, no, my dear; he is up, and in the sitting- 
room; but he has got a visitor who would not be 
refused. She even pushed past me, and insisted on 
going into the room. I could scarcely see her face, 
but what I did see was wonderfully like the picture." 

Alma was too full of her own news to linger long, 
even to hear of "his" mysterious visitor, and there was 
not a lighter heart in all Coppersmith as she went 
quickly upstairs, and, opening the door of the drawing- 
room, as Mrs. Granby delighted to call it, went up to 
her mother. As she passed, she upset a whole fleet of 
boats and ships which Miss Browne had left as a legacy 
to Percy and Teddy. 

"Mother," she said, kneeling down by her sofa; 
" mother, I have seen Dr. Earle, and played to him, and 
Jie was so kind to me. He has asked me to play with 
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him at a concert at St. Pancras Hall to-morrow night, 
and I am to have ten guineas for it." 

"My dear child! but to play in public, will you not 
be nervous? Is it possible you can do it?" 

"I shall not be nervous when I once begin, dearest 
mother. Dr. Earle says the music will lift me out of 
myself; and besides, I shall be thinking of you, mother, 
and the boys, and our darling," she added, stroking 
little Christopher's head, who was sleeping quietly. 
"Then I shall like some one else not to feel ashamed 
of me, when he hears I played at one of Dr. Earle's 
chamber concerts. For it is a great honour, mother- 
it is, indeed. And I am to dine at Dr. Earle's first, 
and — is it not fortunate? — I have my white dress all 
ready. Dr. Earle is to send the carriage for me. Oh! 
mother, I do think brighter days are coming, if only 
Chris could get well." 

Mrs. Montgomery shook her head. 

"I do not think he will ever be well again," she 
said, sadly. "Miss Browne looked as if she thought 
so; and Mr. Graves has been to see him, and said he 
was to have plenty of beef-tea and port wine." 

"And I can get it for him now," Alma said. "I 
shall be able to get it, and perhaps they may all be 
able to go to the sea, the dear sea again, to get 
strong." 

Mrs, Montgomery smiled at what she thought Alma's i 

day-dreams and castles m \ke i\x , ^xv.^ n^^^ ^\s. \a %iX ;; 

Aow kind Miss Brovme ViaOi \>^ew, ^^ V^^ ^^\siw 
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entirely agreed with her about Mrs. Law, and that she 
was glad Alma had no more to do with such an ill- 
bred, vulgar woman. "She is a tyrant in her own 
family, that is very evident; and her son, though she 
has indulged him in every whim, is afraid of her. We 
shall never hear any more of him, I expect" 

Alma smiled, and kissed her mother. "I am of a 
different opinion, mother mine. Now I must get these 
poor children their tea." 

"Cissy, that carriage has been waiting here for an 
hour," Percy said. "A lady got out of it and came 
into the house." 

Percy and Teddy were standing at the window, 
deeply interested in the carriage, the bay horses, the 
coachman in his large fur cape, the footman standing 
by the door, and occasionally looking up to exchange 
a word with the coachman. 

"Who is it, Cissy?" Teddy asked. "No one ever 
comes to see Mr. Heron. Who is it?" 

"Indeed, I don't know," Alma said. 

Perhaps at any other time her curiosity might 
have been roused^ but now her heart was too full 
of her own happiness to feel keenly interested in 
Mr. Heron. 

"Come, Httle gossips," she said, "clear away all 
your paper fleet, while I go and take off my things, 
and then we shall have tea. There is a new jar of 
marmalade in the cupboard, and Percy can mak^ 
mother's toast." 
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Percy was rather unwilling to leave the post of ob- 
servation, but little Teddy said, — 

"Let's do what Alma tells us. I say, Percy, I 
shouldn't like to stand there all this time, if I were 
that footman, and how tired the horses must be! No 
wonder they keep fidgetting their feet as they do. But 
I mean to make haste and clear up the boats and 
paper, and perhaps the carriage will be there when 
we've done tea." 

If the little boys' curiosity grew and strengthened 
with every five minutes that passed during which the 
carriage waited, Mrs. Granby's became intense. She 
did not exactly listen at the door, but she stood in the 
little dark lobby, and could hear the murmur of voices, 
— one clear and silvery, the other low and gruff. She 
well knew Mr. Heron's voice — she had been accustomed 
to it for so long — but the other was new to her. "It's 
rather like Miss Montergomery's voice when she is tell- 
ing those little brothers of hers to be good, — she has a 
pleading way with her. How happy she looked when 
she came in! There's six pounds eighteen owing to 
me, and I daresay she will pay me; but she has little 
enough to come and go upon, and the way she pinches 
herself is not what it ought to be. Bless her, she's a 
dear little soul! And so that young Law thought. He 
is one by himself in that family, as Carroll says, and 
he ought to know. Dear me! I wonder how much 
longer this is to last. But I am determined to be on 
the spot when she comes out; she might slip past me 
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before I could get upstairs. There's a mystery some- 
[ where, as I have said fifty times." 
I Mrs. Granby had her patience still further tried. 
The clock in the church tower struck half-past six; the 
twilight of the March evening was darkness in the little 
narrow lobby; and Mrs. Granby was almost inclined to 
give it up. But patience was at last rewarded. A tall 
figure, closely veiled, came quietly out of the room on 
the left, and shut the door gently. 

"Is my carriage at the door?" she asked, in a low, 
musical voice, "or have they driven round? I have 
kept the horses so long waiting." 

"I will see, my lady," said Mrs. Granby, with her 
hand upon- the latch of the door. "I hope, my lady, 
you think Mr. Heron better. This attack was an in- 
fluenza, with a deal of fever; I never thought it was 
measles. Mr. Heron has lived in my house for ten 
years, and I hope you'll excuse my making bold to say 
this- It's only natural I take an interest — I that go to 
the bank for the money, and post all his letters, 
and " 

"Yes, it is very natural," was the answer, with the 
slightest possible movement towards the door. "I am 
sure, under the circumstances which have induced Mr. 
Heron (the name came out with difficulty) to live in 
this seclusion, he could not be more comfortable. Will 
you kindly call the carriage?" 

The tone was decided, and it meant that the lady 
desired no ftirther conversation. Mrs. Granby curtseyed 

Alma, 10 
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and bowed, and stood on the steps tillthe caxriage 
had turned out of Rusholme Street, and then closed 
the door with a sigh. 

"He will be double fractious this evening, see if he 
isn't," she thought. 

But when, at the appointed hour, the little table 
was laid out, and moved close to Mr. Heron's arm- 
chair, there was no crossness to complain of, though 
there was an indescribable something in Mr. Heron's 
manner, which quite prevented Mrs. Granby from ask- 
ing questions as to the lady who had broken the spell 
and gone into that room, which no one but herself and 
little Christopher had entered for so long. 

"The wind has gone round to the east," she ven- 
tured to say. "I am afraid, sir, it is a cold evening 
for a drive." 

There was no direct rejoinder. Then, after a pause, 
Mr. Heron said, "How is the little blind boy?" 

"Very weak, sir, very weak; but the doctor says 
there is every hope if he could get change. That's im- 
possible; for it's my belief that Miss Montergomery has 
scarce enough to pay her way. She works hard, as I 
tell Bessie when she grumbles. I say " 

"That will do." 

Then, when Mrs. Granby had removed the dinner- 
things, and made up the fire, she left Mr. Heron, say- 
ing,— 

"You will take your cocoa at nine, as usual, sir, I 
suppose?" 
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"Of course," was the reply. And then Mr. Heron 
eas left alone. 

If the picture over the chimney-piece could have 
>pened those rosy lips and told what those beautiful 
eyes looked down on that evening, what a history 
would have been revealed! 

"Selfish — she called me selfish — when I have kept 
myself out of the way on purpose, thinking all the time 
I was unselfish! Ah, it is too late now! I have lived 
a hermit's Hfe too long. The very idea of going out 
into the world is hateful to me. I thought I was secure 
in a back street in Coppersmith, — a street hke hun- 
dreds of other streets; and so I have been secure till I 
have been found out by accident. Was it accident? 
Did not she call it the hand of a good Providence? 
She was very outspoken; she did not spare me. And 
yet, how her voice — your voice, my good angel — 
sounded in your mother's! 

"She said she would come again, and bring your 
child to plead. A girl! If only it had been a boy! 
then I should have been unmolested to the end of my 
iays. What is an empty title to me, and empty show 
ind state? A broken-hearted man is better *the world 
^orgetting, and by the world forgot.' The child can 
nherit all but the title; though did she not say I must 
>e proved to be dead? 

"I am dead to the world; it is all the same. Still, 
t may be true that I ought to have been ol u^^, — ^orcsa 
ymething more than write for the piess. T\v^\ ^^^^ 
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little Paganini! he shall have the sea air he wan 
the white vision, too. Ah, she is beginning t< 
Now, then, for a happy dream; and then for the 

— that Ralph is dead, and that I am Ps 

will not think of it. Ah, she is at her best to-n 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 

Yes! she was playing her best that evening, for 
hope for the future was strong within her, and her 
fingers seemed quickened to express what was in her 
heart. 

Little Christopher lay in his comer long after Percy 
and Teddy had departed to bed. They found their 
days quite long enough, with no lessons and no out- 
door enjoyment; while, when in full health, it had always 
been difficult to get them off to their beds punctually 
as St. Cuthbert's clock struck half-past eight. 

Christopher said he must hear all Alma was to 
play at the concert, and it gave her a sudden thrill of 
pain and fear as he added, — 

"I shall never make music with the violin again. I 
can't hold it steady, Cissy. I tried this afternoon; 
didn't I, mother?" 

"Yes, darling; but you will play again when you 
are stronger." 

The child stretched out his hand for his violin, 
which was always lying near him, and stroking it, he 
said sadly, — 
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"No; but, Cissy, isn't it odd that the music is here, 
only I can't make it come? And then I know the light, 
and pretty flowers, and sky are all here, only not for 
me — not for little Chris." 

"Oh, hush! my sweet one," Alma said, coming to 
the child, and taking him in her arms. "You make 
poor mother and Alma sad when you talk Hke that." 

"Then I won't say it," was the answer — "only 
feel it." 

"I'll put you down close to mother, and then go 
back and play again," she said as brightly as she could. 
"You will like to hear the sea sing its song again, and 
you shall soon go to the sea again." 

"And mother too?" he said, nestling closer to his 
mother, whose tears were now falling upon the warm 
vests she was knitting to protect Percy and Teddy from 
the east wind. "Mother, too. Don't you wish to come 
to hear the sea's song as we used to hear it at home? 
I can remember it quite well." 

Then he relapsed into that peaceful apathy, the 
outcome of extreme weakness, which it is so hard to 
see and to bear. In pain there seems something to be 
done, to be tried, in the hope of alleviating it; but this 
overpowering weakness seems unconquerable. 

"He will die unless something is done soon," Alma 
thought, with an aching heart. "As soon as this concert 
is over, I will see about getting him and mother away. 
There will be no fear of infection now, and. my work 
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miist begin at the school, and perhaps — who knows? — 
with fresh pupils." 

When at last Alma carried Christopher to bed, 
having first given him some turtle soup with which Mr. 
Heron supplied him, he seemed in a heavy slumber, 
and she thought he did not take much notice of any- 
thing that was said; but she was mistaken. As she 
laid him gently down on his pillow, he said, — 

"Cissy, I should like to be carried down to-morrow 
to see him — Mr. Heron. I've got something I want to 
say to him. I know you think I am going to die, and 
I should like to say something to Mr. Heron firsL I 
don't think you need be so dreadfully sorry if I died. 
I shall see in heaven, and when you and mother come 
I shall see you, and I'll come and meet you then, 
darling Cissy. Don't cry. Go and play; it gives me 
happy dreams." 

She obeyed him with a heavy heart. Was it possible 
that a bright future was opening for her, and for them 
all, and that Christopher, her darling, was not to share 
it? Everything seemed lost now in the dread of losing 
him, but this was not the time to sit down and cry. 
She must nerve herself to do her best at the concert, 
and in preparing for it, for so much depended on the 
impression she made upon Dr. Earle. She did not 
think of her audience; she felt far greater anxiety to 
satisfy him than the Coppersmith world — that great 
world lying around her, in which she had lived and 
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worked hard for nearly two years, with but little sym- 
pathy shown her. 

There are many such workers as Alma, brave and 
uncomplaining — nay, so bright and cheerful — that the 
outside world sees nothing very remarkable in their 
efforts. As there is nothing more cheering and in- 
vigorating than work which seems to fulfil its destiny, 
so there is nothing more depressing than to feel that 
after all our striving and struggling the needs of daily 
life are not absolutely met. 

Those who are obliged to keep pace with the 
requirements of those they love by needle, brain, pen, 
or music, may understand the burden which this young 
girl of twenty summers bore so bravely, and may for- 
give the despairing cry with which she went to her little 
bare room that night, 

"I cannot pull through, after all — I cannot. And if 

I lose Christopher ! O God, do not take Christopher 

away. I will work twice as hard. I will never think 
it too much; but let me keep Christopher, and send me 
some help for him. Only a few hours ago I was so 
happy; and now all is changed. After all, what is ten 
guineas? I owe Mrs. Granby more than six; and then 
there are the chemist and the doctor, and the boys' new 
overcoats were a necessity to protect them from cold, 
and new boots, and so many, many things." 

And so Alma went to bed, sad and tearful, and 
at last fell asleep, to be foWcw^d m \v^t dreams by 
bjJJs wluch she could not add u^ > ^xA» ^s» ^sw«. ^ 
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twice had happened, with a "request for attention" 
written on them. 

We have often heard that every day, as our lives 
run on, they cross the path of other lives; and as they 
touch them, exert some influence for good or evil. It 
is a serious thought, and cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed on the hearts of every one, but more especially 
on the young; and this influence is nearly unconscious. 

The poor little music-mistress, wetting her pillow 
with her tears, even at the moment when success seemed 
more within her reach, little dreamed that her influence 
for good was even then felt in Coppersmith! 

The poor woman to whom she had given the two- 
pence and a few words of sympathy and encouragement, 
with a smile which was like sunshine and dew to a 
dried-up plant, languishing in unlovely solitude in a 
neglected corner of a garden, took courage. She deter- 
mined to spend no more money on "noggins;" she 
would try to get some rough cleaning work at a neigh- 
bour's a trifle better off" than herself. She would try 
to be good; she would not despair. 

Then there was Miss Browne. Alma's bright cheer- 
fulness had inspirited her. She went home, after two 
hours spent in trying to keep Percy and Teddy amused 
and quiet, filled with astonishment that Alma could get 
through all she did. That small room was so full. 
The boys were hke all boys — clamorous; the blind 
child was so evidently sinking away — the mother so 
weak and helpless. 
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"Whereas," Miss Browne thought, "when I go home 
from Cornwall Square, I have peace and quiet I am 
old and worn out, and Alma is young and fresh; but 
still, it must be a trying hfe she leads. I must try and 
go on half-holidays again, and let her get out a little, 
and take the children for a walk. She never told me 
how much fell on her, and how I have grumbled about 
aunt and my hard times in the schoolroom with Joanna 
and Maude. She has made me feel ashamed of myself, 
and I will try to work in a brighter spirit, and smile; 
for when Alma smiles, it is enough to warm my heart 
through and through." 

It was nine o'clock, when a hansom cab drove up 
to Doctor Law's house, and Herbert jumped out. 

He was received by his sisters and young brothers 
with acclamation, but his mother's greeting was hardly 
so warm. 

"My dear boy, what brings you? Why did you not 
let us know?" 

"I came down just for a day or two; I have had so 
many headaches, and a nasty place on my finger. I 
am sorry you do not want me." 

"I always want you. You do not look well," said 
Mrs. Law, her maternal anxiety for his health over- 
powering the fear that he had come to see Alma. 

"You must show the finger to your father, and we 
will take care of you for a week. You want cheering. 
I see how it is: I daresay the London work is 
monotonous." 
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"I don't mind the work; I wish I had more. I am 
trying hard to get on, I assure you, mother. It would 

be disgraceful if I did not work when I remember " 

he stopped, then added bravely, "when I remember 
how far harder many women work in these days — Miss 
Montgomery, for instance. Have you seen anything of 
her, Joanna?" 

Mrs. Law's brow grew dark. 

"Certainty not, Herbert. Why do you recur to so 
disagreeable a subject? But come," she said, "I know 
you are fond of music, and we have tickets for the 
Classical Concert to-morrow evening. Dr. Earle has ad- 
vertised a young lady pianiste — a Miss Rosetti." 

"I hear plenty of music in London," was Herbert's 
not very courteous reply. "I suppose you have dined?" 

"Yes, but you shall have supper directly. I will 
see about it, my dear boy. You do not look very 
flourishing." 

Herbert went upstairs with his little portmanteau in 
his hand, and called Susie to bring him a can of hot 
water and some matches, as probably the gas in his old 
room was not lighted. The child, in whose eyes Herbert 
was a hero, was dehghted, and soon followed him, bear- 
ing the can. 

"Shut the door, Susie," Herbert said. "Tell me if 
you know anything about Miss Montgomery." 

"Oh, yes; she has been in dreadful trouble since 
Chiistmas. They have all had iTfie mea'^\^'5» — ^^'aX. Ss»> 
^e three little boys have had it. \ou Vwa>N 'X:^^^^'^ 
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friend, Jack Barton, goes to Mrs. Carter's, and told 
Teddy about it; and Alma — / always call her Alma — 
taught him music, and now, of course, Mrs. Carter has 
been afraid to have her to teach, for fear of infection; 
and she has lost her other pupils, and the little blind 
boy is dying — the dear httle boy who plays the violin/* 

Herbert said nothing for a minute; then he ex- 
claimed, — 

"Anything else? That is a nice state of things, in- 
deed;" and Herbert was seen by his little sister to treat 
his unoffending portmanteau very much as he had 
treated the poor old terrestrial globe in the schoolroom 
in days past. "And who teaches you music now?" 

"We can't get any one. Joanna is having finishing 
lessons from Madame Juliette, but Laiu^a and I have 
none." 

"What a shame!" was the reply, as a variety of 
socks and small articles were flung out of the port- 
manteau. 

"But what am I to do?" he said to himself when 
Susie was gone. "She will not let me write to her, or 
see her; she would never take any help from me. Oh! 
it is maddening! Then Alma's parting words came to 
him — to work and do his duty to his father, and then 
she would never forget him. Would she keep to that 
promise? would she be faithful? Something within told 
him that he need not doubt it. Alma's was not a 
nature likely to change. 

"I will try to make myself worthy of her. I will 
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work and try to do my best, and then at last, after 

years, I may have a right to go to her and claim her," 

he thought. 

Here, again, Alma's influence was felt for good; 
and as these little love-stories come into the lives of 
most girls, sooner or later, I would ask every one who 
reads that of my little music-mistress to consider whether, 
if she had been weak of purpose and consented to a corre- 
spondence with Herbert, which was not sanctioned either 
by her own mother or his parents — if she had allowed 
him to see her in the many "accidental" ways which 
were possible; if she had been so minded, I would ask 
whether her influence on him would have been so 
entirely for good? I know it would have been the re- 
verse; for there is nothing that a man respects so much 
as absolute truthfulness and sincerity of word and deed 
in the woman he loves. It raises her on a higher level 
than any selfish gratification could possibly do, and that 
love is always the strongest which can outlive opposition, 
and flourish without the continual exchange of protesta- 
tions and lavish outpouring of affection. 

There is a growing tendency now-a-days to treat 
love, as it is called, lightly, and almost as a jest. It is 
painful, often, to see the girls of these times forgetting 
their great heritage as "King's daughters," and affecting 
(for I believe it is affectation in many instances) to flirt 
and joke and chaff*, and see in that the way to a union 
which is ior life. For merriment and mnoc^xvV Xstv^- 

JJess of voice and manner are fat temov^d. fecyKw 'Obr. 
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flashy bearing which detracts from the charm of so many 
of our maidens, whose voices may often be heard as 
they walk along, in tones which are, to take a low 
ground, ungentlewomanly and repellent to all right- 
minded people. 

Herbert debated very much in his own mind that 
evening, whether he should try to see [Alma. He 
thought he would leave it for a day, and perhaps, in 
walking out in the direction of Rusholme Street, he 
might meet her. 

Dr. Law "overhauled" him, as he called it, in 
his study, and quite approved of his taking a week's 
rest. 

He was very kind and considerate to him always, 
and Herbert felt that his father had an unspoken sym- 
pathy with him. 

"And it is going well with you, Herbert, in Lon- 
don? — no debts?" 

"No, father; I am glad to say I am within your 
kind allowance this time. I shall be ready, I hope, to 
come home, fully qualified, in two years. You know, 
father, I have a strong incentive to exertion. I am 
determined to work, for Alma Montgomery's sake. 
When I think of all her trouble, and her brave de- 
termination to earn bread for her fai^jily, I feel as if I 
deserved to be lashed well for idling away my life as 
I did at Cambridge, and wasting money — not my own 
either, but yours." 

"Well, well, let bygones be bygones, my boy; and 
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remember, you must consult your mother's wishes. She 
has been a good mother to you, Herbert, and I cannot 
countenance anything which will annoy her." 

"Father, I hear that blind child, Alma's little bro- 
ther, is very ill. Would you go and see him? You 
are sure to be able to save him, if it is in human 
power. Graves is their doctor, but he is not much 
good." 

"Very well," said the doctor; "give me the num- 
ber;" and taking out his note-book, he wrote, "8, 
Rusholme Street," in it. "But I must see Graves first, 
if he has attended them, poor things." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TRIUMPH. 

The eventful moment came at last, when Alma 
stood ready for Dr. Earle's carriage to call for her, at 
six o'clock. The white dress had associations for her 
half sad, half joyful; and it was with mingled feeUngs 
that she put it on again. 

Mrs. Granby was in a state of great excitement. 
Her house must surely become the envy of the neigh- 
bours, for two "private carriages and pairs" to draw 
up before it on two successive days! 

"It's all a mystery to me, my dear," Mrs. Granby 

said, as she stood surveying Alma with great pride; "ifs 

all a mystery to me who the lady was who came to see 

him. She was not over young, — I daresay, not young 

at all, — very likely older than your mamma; but the 

gentry have a way of looking younger than people who 

have no money to spend on dress can manage. Fm 

only fifty-two, and that's not to say old; but I am quite 

content to be called old, — it doesn't add a day to my 

years, that's very certain. Here's Bessie crawling up to 

see you, I declare! She \^ TKviOn.\i^\.\&\, — xnk^V^ well 

a^aln. Why, what on eaT\h \\ave >jq>\ ^^\,^^'5kv&V' 
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"It's some flowers Carroll brought; he heard Miss 
Halma was going to sing, and — but, lor! how beautiful 
she looks!" 

"Don't you be impertinent, Bessie; it's not your 
place to pass remarks on your betters." 

But Alma hastened to console Bessie by saying, — 
"The flowers are beautiful. Oh, thank you, Bessie! 
and you must thank Mr. Carroll. Now, mother, you 
must fasten this lovely white camellia in my hair." 
And she knelt down by the sofa, and Mrs. Montgomery 
made the camellia, with its glossy leaf, nestle in the 
soft, abundant tresses, which were gathered together at 
the back of Alma's small head. There was a spray of 
maiden-hair fern and a small pink bud, and these Mrs. 
Montgomery pinned at the opening of Alma's dress. 

"There darling, that looks very nice." 

Christopher roused himself a little, and, sitting up, 
said, "Tell me, Alma, about the flowers. What are 
they like?" 

"One is pure white, — so pure, it might be made of 
driven snow, and it is a beautiful round shape, with 
petals — that is, leaves — falling back from the centre; 
and then behind it is a dark, shining leaf." 

Christopher put out his thin fingers, and said, "Let 
me touch it." 

"Take care; take care, Alma," Mrs. Montgomery 
said, leaning forward, and guiding the child's hand. 

That gentle, sensitive hand did not disturb the 
camellia; and, with a great sigh, Christopher said, "I 
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think I know what it is like; it is like the pretty music 
you have made, Alma, — the piece you said you played 
to Dr. Earle." 

"It's a deal more like you," said Mrs. Granby, — 
"poor little white-faced thing that you are." 

Then Christopher said, "Is Bessie here? Come 
and speak to me, Bessie. You have been ill, like me; 
but you are getting well, Bessie, and I am not getting 
well." 

"Oh, yes. Master Chris, you are; you'll soon be 
quite well, for you have only the sinking feeling I get, 
and Miss Halma will feed you up with good things, 
and help you to get well, as she has helped me." 

Mrs. Granby thought Bessie was going a little too 
far, so she told her not to talk any more rubbish, but 
go downstairs and see that the kettle boiled, and that 
the little good-for-nothing Emily, who had been in office 
during her illness, was up to no mischief. 

Mrs. Granby knew Alma had been kind to Bessie, 
but, perhaps, scarcely knew how often Alma had de- 
scended the stone stairs to the little room where poor 
Bessie had got through the measles; how she had 
brought oranges, or a glass of lemonade, or a little 
beef-tea, saved from what was made for Christopher. 

Bessie prepared to withdraw, but she took Chris- 
topher's hand first, and kissing it, said, "Master Chris- 
^topher, Miss Halma has been like an angel to me; and 
agai.you could see her now, you would say she looked 
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Kke one, that you would." Then, smothering a sob, 
Bessie departed. 

And now the two little boys, who had been watch- 
ing for the carriage at the window, shouted, "Here it 
comes! here's the carriage! There's no footman. Cissy, 
— only a coachman; it's not such a grand carriage as 
the one that came yesterday." 

"There," said Mrs. Granby, throwing a shawl over 
Alma, "you mustn't keep the carriage waiting; folks 
don't like their horses to stand. Come, my dear, 
come." 

"Good-bye! good-bye. Cissy!" the boys called out. 

"Good-bye, darlings; be very quiet when you go to 
bed, won't you?" 

Then she bent over her mother and Christopher, 
and whispered, "I hope I shall not be very nervous, 
mother. Think of me, and " 

There was no time for more. Mrs. Granby hurried 
her downstairs, saying, as there was no footman, she 
would see her to the carriage herself; and it was good 
to see Mrs. Granby's portly figure conducting Alma to 
the well-appointed brougham, and to see the air with 
which she closed the door, and waved her hand and 
curtseyed to Alma as the carriage drove off. 

The small room at St. Pancras Hall was well filled. 
Those who frequented these Classical Concerts, under 
Dr. Earle's patronage and arrangement, were mostly. 
lovers of music. Of course there was a sprinkling of 
tbose who went for various reasons but the right oner 
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Some went because it was "the thing" to patronize 
classical music; some went simply to get rid of an 
evening, — that is, pass it more pleasantly than they 
might have done at home; while some went to look at 
their neighbours, remark on their hair, their dress, or 
their behaviour, and indulge in as much whispered 
conversation as decency would allow. 

Amongst these was Mrs. Law. She had had three 
tickets from a patient of Dr. Law, for the good doctor 
very often received such acknowledgments of his atten- 
tion and kindness, and Mrs. Law and her daughter 
profited by it. Joanna, being now "come out," had 
one ticket, Mrs. Law the second, and Herbert, however 
unwillingly, was made to take possession of the third. 

Truth compels me to say Herbert was not a very 
interesting companion. He did not feel well, and 
his finger was painful. His father had prescribed for 
him, but said he must not allow himself to get low- 
spirited. Then, when the question of the concert was 
discussed, he had advocated it, and told Herbert the 
lady who gave him the ticket was a real musician and 
said there would be a treat for all lovers of music in 
St. Pancras Hall that evening. 

Mrs. Law entered the concert room with a 
triumphant step. Joanna, in the eyes of most people, 
was a dark-browed, unattractive-looking girl, who gave 
herself ridiculous airs, and thought it grand to bow, 
with grave solemnity, to Miss Jones and her sister, who 
were near her. 
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They were not girls to know; they held no position 
whatever. 

Herbert seemed to think differently, and said some 
pleasant things as he passed them, and did all he could 
to atone for his sister's rudeness. 

When he had seated himself next his mother, she 
did all she could to draw him into conversation with a 
young lady on the seat before them, the daughter of 
one of the wealthiest Coppersmith merchants, whom it 
was decidedly worth while cultivating. 

Mrs. Law had a provoking habit of talking of her 
children in their presence. 

"My son is very musical. Miss Matthews, so of course 
he was anxious to be here, though he is terribly out of 
sorts, and has come home to be nursed." 

Miss Matthews opened her fan, and did not respond 
very heartily. 

"You know Joanna, my eldest girl. Miss Matthews. 
Joanna is taking lessons of Madame Juliette, and is 
getting on wonderfully. I tried an inferior music- 
mistress first, but I found it a great mistake." 

An impatient shrug of Herbert's shoulder as he 
turned away from Miss Matthews, reminded his mother 
she was on dangerous ground. 

Miss Jones and her sister were on the side seats, 
and Herbert leaned across and began a little conver- 
sation with them, and naturally they leaned forward to 
^reply. 

Mrs. Law was greatly annoyed, and her tone be- 
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trayed irritation as she said to Joanna, when" Miss 
Matthews showed no wish to continue the conversation^ 
"How can Herbert talk in such a conspicuous way to 
Miss Jones?" 

"I don't know," was Joanna's reply; "he has odd 
tastes. They tried to get in with me. One of them 
wrote to ask me to take a walk with her. I soon 
settled that." 

"I should hope so," was her mother's rather absent 
rejoinder, for she was now trying to catch the eye of 
Lady Carisfort, who had given Dr. Law the tickets. 

Lady Carisfort was not apparently at all anxious to 
have her eye caught. Indeed, it might have been 
thought she kept her gold eye-glass rather persistently 
in the opposite direction. So Mrs. Law had to fall 
back on a nearer neighbour. She entertained her with 
an account of the weight of her social requirements; 
the dinners she had been obliged to go to; the number 
of people she was, from her husband's position, obliged 
to entertain. Then, worse than all, the return dinners, 
which were imperative. 

As Mrs. Law never invited the lady in question to 
any of her entertainments, the good taste of talking of 
them to her, might be questioned. 

At last Dr. Earle appeared on the small platform 
with the performers, and advancing, amidst deafening 
cheers from the audience, said he had an announce- 
ment to make which he was afraid might be a disap- 
pointment 
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Miss Rosetti, the distinguished pianiste, had sprained 
her wrist, and was quite unable to keep her engage- 
ment; "but," said Dr. Earle, "I have been so happy as 
to fill her place by a young lady whom it gives me 
very great pleasure to introduce as Miss Alma Mont- 
gomery, and she will kindly take the duett with me, 
which stands first on the programme, and which, with- 
out her kind assistance, we must have omitted." 

The name acted as an electric shock on both mother 
and son. Mrs. Law's face became rigid, and then a 
contemptuous curl of the hps was the only sign which 
she made of recognition as the little figure clothed in 
white was led by Dr. Earle from the shelter of some 
large plants in pots, to the grand piano, and seated by 
his side. 

"How young she looks!" several people exclaimed. 
"Quite a child. Who is she?" 

"It is rather a sell," a young man with an eye-glass 
said to Herbert. 

But Amy Jones was ready with a sympathetic smile 
as Herbert leaned forward and gave himself up to 
looking at, and hstening to, the little music-mistress. 
There was no suspicion of hurry or nervousness in 
Alma's playing. Her heart might have been beating 
wildly enough before she began to play, but she was 
determined to do her part well, and, as much as in 
her lay, to reward Dr. Earle for his kindness. 

When the duett was over, there was a burst of pro- 
longed applause. 
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"But of course,'* a voice said near Mrs. Law, "it 
was all Dr. Earle's playing. Still, she looks a very 
nice little person, and is so quiet and lady-like, as well 
as pretty." 

Then the programme was proceeded with, and at 
last Alma's solo came. Dr. Earle led her again to the 
piano, and stood near her, as if to give her courage 
and confidence. She looked up at him with a sweet 
smile, and then, after a pause rather longer than usual, 
during which one at least in the audience waited in 
breathless expectation, the piano spoke, and with no 
trembling uncertain sound. The confidence of the per- 
former rose with her theme, and very soon her full 
power came on her, and when she ceased, she was 
rapturously encored. She looked at Dr. Earle for advice, 
and he made a sign that she was to answer the encore. 
Then she went on again, and played with all her heart. 
Bright visions were before her, of which those who 
were listening knew nothing; — her mother and little 
Christopher provided by her hand with all they needed; 
of Herbert and his love for her; of all the truth and 
beauty and rejoicing which at last would come to them 
when all the dark clouds should roll away, and success 
should crown her efforts. And now, as she rose and 
curtseyed and bowed in token of her gratitude for the 
thunders of applause, her eyes, for the first time, met 
Herbert's, raised to her from a bench near the orchestra. 
Before she bowed, as Di. 'E*ax\^ \^^>as.\ ^w^^^ she gave 
Awn a smile of recognitioiv YiVi\dci N?^\iV\.Q\fik^\3«»s\.>'ja^ 
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filled it with a proud consciousness that, though so 
unflinching in what she believed to be right, she loved 
him still. 

When the concert was over, and the people were 
making their way down the room, Mrs. Law heard on 
all sides praises of Alma. 

"Wonderful playing!" said one old gentleman, 
who never missed the chance of hearing good music. 
"Where did Earle pick her up?" 

"Yes; a true musician," said another. "I must 
find out who she is." 

"I can tell you," said a voice Herbert recognised 
as that of Amy Jones. "The young lady who played 
is Miss Montgomery; she played at Mrs. Law's dance 
in December." 

"Yes," said a hard, metallic voice. "Yes, she is 
only a little music-mistress whom I employed out of 
pure charity. Herbert!" 

But Mrs. Law spoke to the air. She thought he 
was following her down the room; but the young man 
who was elbowing his way to find his sister's carriage 
was not. Herbert at all. He had slipped round at the 
back of the orchestra, and was waiting at the door of 
the Hall whence the performers were coming out. 

Alma appeared almost amongst the first, leaning on 
Dr. Earle's arm. 

"I have been listening to you with such infinite 
delight," he began. "May I come and see you to-mor- 
row? May " 
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Dr. Earle turned and faced Herbert, saying, in : 
abrupt fashion, — 

"We are stopping the line of carriages, sir. Si 
pose you reserve the rest till to-morrow." 

Herbert had, therefore, only time to press Aim; 
hand in his, and then he was obliged to return to 1 
mother and Joanna. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
DR. law's visit. 

The little brothers kept their promise, and were 
very quiet when Alma was gone. They played un- 
limited games of draughts and dominoes, and then 
imitated, with great success, Miss Browne's paper boats. 

The excitement of Alma's departure had quite ex- 
hausted Mrs. Montgomery, and she lay back on the 
sofa, too tired to knit or work, and watching poor little 
Christopher with wistful eyes. 

If change were necessary, some effort must be made 
to get it, and Mrs. Montgomery thought over the pos- 
sibility of asking the clerk's wife at Briarswell to take 
the child and herself for a fortnight. 

But then there was the difficulty of her getting 
through the journey alone, as she could hardly stand 
without support, and would not be able to take care of 
Christopher in his weak condition, which, in addition 
to his blindness, made him more of an anxiety than 
ever. His pale face, as it lay against a dark cushion 
at the end of the sofa, his quiet breathing and restless 
movement of the little thin fingers, filled her heart with 
forebodings. 
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"He will never live to go anywhere, I need not 
be so anxious about it; my child comforter is going 
from me." 

The utter helplessness and sorrow of heart en- 
grossed Mrs. Montgomery so much that she did not 
hear Percy's exclamation, — 

"That's another carriage stopping at the door!" 

Then both little boys ran eagerly to the window, 
and cried in an excited tone, — 

"Yes, yes, it's another carriage stopping here!" 

"Don't be noisy, dear Percy. Chris is asleep." 

"There's a man getting out, mother, and there's 
the bell." 

"It is no one for us; sit down again, like a good 
little boy." 

But the next moment Mrs. Granby's well-known 
heavy tread was heard on the stairs, the sitting-room 
door was thrown open, and Dr. Law announced in a 
tone of triumph. 

Mrs. Montgomery only associated the name of Law 
with Alma's troubles, and she was by no means dis- 
posed to be friendly — scarcely polite. 

She made a feeble effort to rise from the sofa, and 
said, — 

"I think you have made a mistake. Probably your 
visit is intended for the gentleman downstairs." 

'Wo," Dr, Law said, not in the least discouraged 
by this chilling reception. "1 c^cki^ \a ^^^ ^^\is little 
^/i I have a little ^i\ oi ^^toto-^^xv ^V^ \^ ^qr.*^ 
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interested in him, and I thought perhaps if you allowed 
me to see him, I might be able to suggest something 
for him." 

"I am much obliged to you, Dr. Law, but Mr. 

Graves has seen my poor little boy, and he thinks " 

"I know — I know," said the doctor, whose kind 
heart was touched; "but I have told Graves I come as 
a friend, and also entirely on my own responsibility, to 
ask permission to look into the child's case. He con- 
siders it is a rapid decline of all strength and power, 
resulting from a very sharp attack of measles. Poor 
little man! he is asleep, I see. It seems a pity to dis- 
turb him." 

"Yes, he is generally dozing now. It is difficult to 
rouse him." 

Dr. Law laid his large, shapely hand on Chris- 
topher's burning forehead, and then took his wrist, and 
held it for some minutes. Then he leaned back in the 
chair he had taken, and called Percy and Teddy to 
him, talked about the paper boats, and their games, 
and their school, and that he was sure they preferred 
the measles to lessons; and then, looking at Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, said, — 

"Is it not their bed-time?" 

"Percy and Teddy, go quietly downstairs," Mrs. 
Montgomery said, taking the hint, "and ask Mrs. 
Granby for your milk and shoe of bread, and then go 
to bed." 

The boys obeyed at once, and Yie\A ci>\\. \!t!i€\t \^axA^ 
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in a frank, pleasant way to the doctor, flung their arms 
round their mother's neck, and, saying "Good-night," 
were gone. 

"A pair of nice little fellows!" Dr. Law said; and 
then he went on, — 

"I hope you do not regard my visit as an intrusion, 
Mrs. Montgomery. I have often wished to call upon 
you, but have felt afraid you might misunderstand me. 
My son Herbert heard from his sister of that poor httle 
fellow's condition, and asked me if I could not pre- 
scribe for him. I was very glad to come with that end 
in view, but I should like to say a few words about 
your daughter. I regretted so much that her lessons 
to my children were stopped so abruptly, and that my 
wife was so precipitate." 

"Indeed, Dr. Law," said Mrs. Montgomery, "I think 
it can do no good to recur to so painful a subject. My 
daughter suffered greatly, and I, as her mother, suffered 
even more. I could not discuss the treatment she re- 
ceived from Mrs. Law without saying what might seem 
discourteous." 

"My dear madam," said the doctor, "I feel you 
may have great cause to be wounded. What I did see 
of your daughter I admired, and still more do I admire 
her conduct in this matter. I can only say, if my son 
works his way to an independent position, and they 
ape both in the same mind, I shall be ready to give 
j'our daughter a welcome mlo twj i^xK^^T 

''That is a matter whicYv ma^v \>^ \^^ ^.^ S^s^r, ^^\»25^ 
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future of which you speak," said Mrs. Montgomery. 
"My brave child has worked in the noblest way for me 
and her little brothers since our great trouble, and she 
deserves every consideration and kindness. She is 
gone this evening to play at a concert in St Pancras 
Hall, and I hope her musical genius, inherited from 
her father, may be recognised." 

"Dear me!" said Dr. Law; "you don't mean to say 
Miss Montgomery is pla3dng at Earle's Qassical Con- 
cert? Then, if she takes, her success is assured." 
And Dr. Law smiled rather mischievously, as he thought 
of his wife's eagerness to drag off Herbert to that very 
concert with Joanna. 

Christopher began to move, and at last said, — 

"Mother, who is in the room? Whose hand touched 
me?" 

"A kind doctor's, dear," his mother replied, "Dr. 
Law." 

Christopher stretched out his hand, which was his 
signal for beginning an acquaintance, and said, — 

"Let me touch you please, doctor." 

Then the doctor, with the practised hand accus- 
tomed to raise the weak and suffering, gently and 
tenderly raised Christopher in his arms, and folding 
the shawl across him, laid him on his knee, and looked 
down into the pallid face. 

Christopher seemed well content when he had 
stroked Dr. Law's face carefully several times. 

"You are not a bit like Mr. Graves," he said, "or 
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Mr. Heron. They have hair all over their chins, and 
yours is smooth. I shall tell Cissy I like you — your 
voice is so nice." 

"I am glad you approve me," Dr. Law said. "Have 
you any pain anywhere, Christopher?" 

"No, only tired pains. I don't mind that much- 
only" — in a confidential tone — "mother and Cissy mind. 
There is only one thing that I do really mind." 

"And what is that?" 

"That I can't hold my violin; and I do want the 
music in it so much." 

"Let me see you try," the doctor said, supporting 
the child against his shoulder, and reaching forward 
for the violin. "Here, take it!" 

But Christopher had evidently only strength to press 
it feebly in his little thin arms. It was plain, indeed, 
that he could not tuck it under his chin, or wield the 
bow. 

The doctor put it gently down, and then drew his 
stethoscope from his pocket, and listened at Christopher's 
back, and chest, and head. 

"What nourishment does he have?" 

"Beef-tea, and all that Alma can think of. She 
denies herself for him. There is a gentleman in the 
parlour who sends up dainties. He was very fond of 
Christopher's playing, and gave him the violin; but he 
has been ill himself, I know, and he is a very eccentric 
person,*' 

'*Wcl\, this child musl Vva\e c3sv^xv^^ ^s 'sssrscw •as.'^^ 
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nnd blows from any quarter but the east. Meantime, 
eed him constantly; never let him sleep too long. Even 
low he ought to have a spoonful of port wine." 

"There is some in the cupboard. I think I can 
nanage to get it." 

"Let me do so," Dr. Law said, putting Christopher 
nto his comer; and going to the cupboard, he poiu*ed 
)ut the wine, putting his lips to it. "Ah! this is good 
M port. Your eccentric friend sent it to you, I dare- 
Jay? Now then, little boy." 

Christopher was just falling asleep again, when the 
loctor roused him. 

He took the wine, and nibbled at a Httle bit of 
jponge-cake, and then, with a gentle sighed-out "Thank 
t^ou, doctor," relapsed into a doze again. 

"What do you think?" Mrs. Montgomery asked, in 
hat beseeching tone of entreaty to hear the best, 
iiough in our hearts we are dreading the worst, which 
ioctors know so well. 

"I think he is in a very critical condition," was the 
eply, — "not a hopeless condition, mind; but I will write 
I prescription, though my best prescription is fresh air, 
vhen he is able to bear it, nourishing food, and a 
)roper amount of stimulants. I will see him again, if 
cm will allow me; and I will think over some means 
3r change of air. How many rooms have you?" 

"This sitting-room, and a bedroom opening from it, 
^d Alma's bedroom. The two little "boys \vaN^ z. \Qia«v 
' the upper storey/' 
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"Ah!*^ The doctor's ah! was expressive. 

Mrs. Montgomery was quite forgetting that the kind, 
keen-sighted doctor could be the husband of the 
''Barbara Law," whose abrupt dismissal of Alma had 
caused such sorrow. 

She began to rest in his opinion, and to feel that 
he was extending to her help and sympathy. Help 
without sympathy may be useful in a hard, practical 
way, but it is a thousand times more valuable when it 
is accompanied with real interest, which is the outcome 
of that blessed gift, which, more than anything else, can 
sweeten the trials of life. 

When the sound of Dr. Law's carriage wheels had 
died away, Mrs. Montgomery heard Mrs. Granby toiling 
upstairs. 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I did want to know 
what the doctor said; he is thought so wonderful 
clever." 

Mrs. Montgomery repeated the doctor's opinion as 
well as she could, and Mrs. Granby listened with deep 
interest. 

"Well, it's my opinion that he would do an)rthing 
the doctor ordered for the child, he is so greatly took 
up with him. And if change of air is right, well, I am 
not the one to throw anything in the way. There is no 
doubt of it, the dear lamb is very weak, — bless him; 
but you must cheer up, ma'am. Think of that daughter 
of yours — why, she's a jewel; and we all have our trials. 
I've had my share — and a hard struggle to get on, I, 
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can tell you. You'll excuse my sitting down a few 
minutes, for I am 'footing it' from morning till night. 
The two boys have gone to bed as good as gold, and 
they have kept their promise to be quiet. And a good 
thing too, for he is as cross as two sticks, and melan- 
choly as I never knew him before. It's my belief 
changes are at hand down below. That lady's visit 
meant something; and a letter came for him this morn- 
ing, and a feather would have knocked me down; but 
he said, says he, — *If you dare to tell any soul in this 
house, or in any other house, what was on that letter, 
ril pack up — bag and baggage — and be gone'" 

Mrs. Montgomi^ry was interested in spite of herself, 
and Mrs. Granby went on, — 

"Many time I have said to myself he is * somebody' 
— no common person — and as to his money, why, it's 
like picking blackberries on a hedge for him to write 
cheques. And the books he buys, and the heaps of 
writing he does — sheets on sheets. Well, it's a strange 
world, and while some work and slave for money, others 
have more than they know how to get rid of — and he 
is one. But there! I h6pe you've turned the dark 
comer, ma'am, that I do. It went to my heart the 
other day when I saw Miss Montergomery's face, when 
I gave her my little account; and yet, you know, justice 
is justice, and I am bound to charge my dues. But it 
is kind of hard to think of him spending as much on 
one dinner as keeps you pretty near for a week. Why, 
he eats oysters when they are fi'pence apiece, and 

12* 
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washes 'em down with wine that is half a guinea a 
bottle, and then will have a bird of some sort, never 
mind what price." 

Mrs. Montgomery began to feel ashamed of listening 
to this gossip, and yet, like every one else, she could 
not restrain her curiosity about the mysterious lodger in 
the parlour. 

And Mrs. Granby, believing she was amusing her, 
rambled on, from dinners and breakfasts back to dinners 
again, from carriages and tall ladies in black to a de- 
scription of the servants' liveries, and to her conviction 
that the tall footman knew more than he would choose 
to tell, and that under their big fur capes, which made 
both coachman and footman look like hairy monkeys, a 
secret was hidden, and that that secret concerned the 
mysterious he, who, for ten years of his life, had been 
hidden in the two lower rooms of 8, Rusholme Street. 

Just as the clock struck eleven, carriage- wheels 
were again heard to stop at Mrs. Granby's door. She 
bundled off, to be the first to open the door before 
Bessie could get up from the lower regions, and she 
had the pleasure of admitting Alma. 

It was only a cab this time, for Dr. Earle did not 
send his carriage out so late at night; but no luxurious 
landau, drawn by prancing steeds, ever bore a happier \ 
heart than the dingy old cab, whose driver volun- 
teered, — 

"Fsire paid — prepaid, m\^^\e, ^xid ^ shilling into the 
bargain; so good-night to you, a.ivd\v^Y^^ ^x^^\sssJ? 
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"What impudence!" exclaimed Mrs. Granby, "tak- 
ing liberties with a young lady like this, indeed." 

But the jocular cabman was out of hearing, and 
Alma ran up to tell her mother her good news. 

"Mother! mother! I was encored, I think it was a 
great success; and Dr. Earle gave me my fee at once 
— fifteen guineas. He said five were for the encore!" 
And with that strange joy which lies so near the fount 
of grief, Alma burst into a flood of tears. 



last, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
TOUCHED AT LAST. 

It is curious to notice how appareatdy c^posite and 
inharmonious elements are linked together, and that, 
after all, there is no real gulf set between human lives 
which at the first glance may seem so far apart. 

Thousands of hidden influences are at work. Count- 
less threads are meeting and uniting to make a bond 
which is to be indivisible. It has been truly said, by 
higher authority than that of any philosopher or sage, 
that "no man liveth to himself." It is simply im- 
possible. 

When Mrs. Granby's mysterious lodger took up his 
abode in Rusholme Street, he had determined to give 
up all outward help, to associate with no one, to live 
with his books and his thoughts and his pictures, and 
allow no one to interfere with him. 

It is always the most successful way of evading un- 
welcome inquiries, to live in a by-street in a large town. 
Next to the great metropolis itself, no hiding-place could 
tbe more secure than a little quiet street in Coppersmith, 
id Mrs. Granby's mysterious lodger had found it to 
tar^so. 
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Those who wished to discover his place of abode, 
thought of France, America, New Zealand, and the Is* 
land of Skye, but they never thought of Rushohne 
Street, Coppersmith! 

When Mr. Heron had left his own home, fifteen 
years ago, he had gone abroad for some time, but tra- 
velhng did not suit him; he had to avoid foreign hotels, 
where the eyes of many were on him, and he dishked 
discomfort, as I think Mrs. Granby's account of him has 
sufficiently proved. 

"The world forgetting, by the world forgot," was 
the motto which he had taken for his own, and as that 
world had, as he thought, been unkind to him, he would 
take his revenge, and be unkind to the world, if, indeed, 
denying the light of his presence to his own kindred 
and his fellow-creatures could be called a revenge. 

There are some natures whom we see crusted with 
selfishness. They always remind me of those strange 
shapes in dark caves, of which we are told, that, by 
the slow deposit of centuries, the form of the stalactite 
is produced. Perhaps — and, indeed, I believe it is 
known to be so — there has been an original leaf or 
twig which has been so covered by the tiny but cease- 
less accumulation that its fair shape is lost, and its 
external parts transformed. And thus we do often 
notice that purely selfish aims act upon the whole man 
or woman like the deposit of lime. 

They harden and stiffen, and lose, perhaps, at last, 
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the beauty of womanhood which once gave fair promise, 
or the nobleness of young manhood , in its first spring 
and longing for the race of life. 

As I write this, I would ask those who read the 
story of my little music-mistress, and the story of the 
mysterious lodger, which in such an unexpected manner 
were connected with each other — to notice the sharp 
contrast between the two lives. Neither story may pro- 
bably find a precise parallel in every-day experience, 
but I love to believe that there are many like Alma, 
bravely doing their duty in this work-a-day world; and 
I am, I confess, slow to believe that there are many like 
Mr. Heron, who, with great gifts and much that might 
have been diffused for the good of others, wrap their 
mantle round them, and refuse to concern themselves 
about any living creature, and only ask in return that 
no one concerns themselves about them. 

The interest he had taken in poor little Christopher 
had been like the first blow to the crust which had 
grown round him. But even in that he was not un- 
selfish. He liked the child's music; he liked to listen 
to his innocent talk; he liked to feel his soft hands on 
his face. Then, when illness came, his interest was not 
enough to take him out of his shell, to make him break 
the habit of years, and mount the stairs to see the 
child, who could never see him. None the less did 
Mr. Heron miss the sound of the violin, and long for it 
again. None the less Aid \ve ^'v^ V'i ^'csviW. do some- 
tJn'ng to preserve the dai\d'?»V\te« TV^ xofc^^'s.^ n^ss^ 
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had attacked the household generally, attacked him, and 
he was feverish, and fractious, and irritable. 

The past, which he had tried to forget, and the fair, 
beautiful picture over the chimney-piece, seemed to 
beckon him to a future where his share in that past 
might be redeemed; and yet he had no power to break 
through the habit of years. 

Then came the visit of the tall lady in black, and 
ever since, Mr. Heron had sat in what seemed to Mrs. 
Granby a more melancholy state than she had ever 
seen him sit before. 

"He even was off his food," she said, "and, instead 
of grumbUng and scolding, was silent and sullen." 

The letter with the new address was followed by 
another, and again Mr. Heron reiterated that if Mrs. 
Granby divulged it, he would, whatever it cost, leave 
her house at once. She knew very well, and he knew, 
that this could not be done in a moment. The removal 
of all those "goods" and china and pictures, and, above 
all, of the books, would imply the labour of days, per- 
haps of weeks. Thus Mrs. Granby felt pretty safe. 

It was the day after the concert, when Alma, with 
a light heart, had paid Mrs. Granby's bill, and had 
gone out to see a lady in Coppersmith, with an intro- 
duction from Dr. Earle, and a strong recommendation 
as a music-mistress to her young daughters, at los. 6</. 
an hour, that the carriage again drove up to the door 
of 8, Rusholme Street, and the lady in black again 
alighted from it. 
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Those who watched from the drawing-room windows 
saw that the lady turned back and said something to 
some one in the carriage, and then, to the great joy 
and intense interest of Percy and Teddy, a little girl, 
with a quantity of light-coloured hair, which gleamed 
like gold as it floated over her black dress, looked out 
and smiled at them. 

This was indeed something worth seeing, and their 
only distress was that Alma was out, that their mother 
could not leave her sofa, and Christopher could not 
see, even if they could get him to the window. 

"She is such a beautiful little girl, mother, and 

There she is again, waving and kissing her hand to us," 
and the two shock-headed little brothers began a vigorous 
nodding in reply to the graceful salutations of their 
unknown friend. 

And all the time the tall footman stood erect on 
guard at the carriage-door, as if he and his large black 
fur cape were amongst the immovable things of creation. 

The lady in black, meantime, had once more in- 
vaded'the little sitting-room, and her reception was 
scarcely fcordial. 

"What makes you come again?" Mr. Heron asked. 

"To make one more attempt to bring you to a 
sense of yoiir duty, Anthony. You cannot stay here, — 
it is impossible." 

"I shall stay if I choose," was the reply. "What 
do I want, at my age, to be bothered with business, 
and a place Uke Heron Court?" 
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•*You know perfectly well you are leaving her child 
in a most uncomfortable position. She is an orphan 
now. Of course, had her father lived, you might have 
followed your own wishes for another ten years. But 
he is dead, and you succeed him in the title, and the 
lawyers whom I have consulted say, though you cannot 
be forced to come and take your proper position, 
pretenders to the estates and title may spring up, and 
there may be no end of litigation and trouble." 

"Well, call me Lord Heroncliffe if you choose; only, 
for pity's sake, leave me alone. I tell you I am too 
old to uproot. I hate a fuss and bother; it would kill 
me in a month." 

"Anthony! I wonder if you ever think of her, and 
what she would say to you? What I could almost fancy 
I can hear her saying, dear child, as I look at her 
picture. She would tell you to do your duty and come 
out of this unhealthy condition, which is really so 
eccentric that it is almost like insanity, and take your 
proper place at Heron Court." 

"I hardly like to say discourteous things to you, 
Aunt Isabel," was the rejoinder, "but you know all I 
have suffered, and that it was enough to sour a sweeter 
temper than mine ever was, and turn my very heart's 
blood into bitterness." 

"I know you suffered," was the answer, "but as you 
grew up together, I never dreamed that you thought 
of her other ihaxi as a sister." 

'*My brother stood in the saiofc ie\a.NAO\i \ft V^^V 
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was the bitter answer; "but let us not go over the old 
ground. For so long I have had one blessing, the 
blessing of silence. Do not break it. What is it you 
wish me to do?" 

"I have brought little Dorothy to see you. She is 
in the carriage. Let her plead for herself." 

"Plead for what?" 

"That you should come to Heron Court, take up 
your position there, look after your tenantry, rouse 
yourself to be of use, and see that the estate is made 
productive by good management and care. I ask you, 
as our lost darling's mother, and little Dorothy's grand- 
mother, yes, and as your mother's sister, to do this. 
Let me call Dorothy." 

There had always been a dominant power in Mrs. 
Sandford. She ruled all who came within her reach. 

When she had been left a widow with one daughter, 
the beautiful original of the picture over the chimney- 
piece, she had taken a small house near Heron Court, 
where the two sons of her dead sister, Lady Heroncliffe, 
were living. The boys were like brothers, as she told 
herself, to their cousin; but when it came to the test, 
the elder one was preferred by both mother and 
daughter; and the younger son, sore at heart, and angry 
with himself and thie world, could find no comfort, and 
feeling quite unable to give up what had been his idol, 
turned his back on the home of his ancestors, and went 
forth a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
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He was amply provided for as the younger son, 
and managed his affairs so cleverly, that all trace of 
him was lost. The elder brother had never been a 
friend to the younger, and had, indeed, taken the 
beautiful cousin's heart unawares, perhaps in a way 
that was hardly honourable. 

Anyhow, the younger felt angry and aggrieved. A 
great storm of mutual recrimination followed, and they 
separated for ever. Neither made any sign of recon- 
ciliation, and the sweet influence which might have 
softened both hearts was withdrawn too soon. 

The birth of little Dorothy was followed by several 
years of failing health, and then Mrs. Sandford was 
called by Lord Heroncliffe to take charge of the little 
grand-daughter and be head of his household. 

"Little Dorothy is in the carriage," Mrs. Sandford 
repeated; "let me call her." She rose as she spoke, 
and went to the door. 

"Stop!" Mr. Heron (or Lord Heroncliffe, as we 
must now call him) said. "How much does the child 
know?" 

"That you are her father's brother and her uncle," 
was the answer. 

In another moment a litttle graceful figure came 
into the room. Shyness was unknown to little Dorothy 
as she went up to her uncle's chair, and held up her 
face for a kiss. She was as perfectly natural and at 
ease as if there were nothing remarkable in finding an 
uncle in Rusholme Street, who, so her grandmother 
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said, was to come to Heron Court and be the master 
thfere. 

"Uncle Anthony," she said, in her sweet, silvery 
voice — a voice that awoke the slumbering echoes of 
another voice long since hushed in death — "Uncle An- 
thony, I am so glad you are coming to Heron Court. 
I have heaps of things to show you there. I have such 
a dear big dog, and a little white one called Puck, and 
a pony, and a few dollies; but I don't care for them, 
only grannie says little girls ought to play with dollies. 
When will you come. Uncle Anthony?" All the time 
those deep, gentian eyes were trying to scan the face 
which was half averted from her. 

"When will you come?" she repeated. "Do omit 
soon. Grannie and I are at New Castletown for sea 
air. That is only ten miles off, and we drive in. But 
I don't like it. There is such a quantity of mud, and 
the sea is so far off most days. Uncle Anthony, do 
speak and say you will come, and let me love you." 

" Let me love you ! " The little blind child had said 
something like this once; when asked what he was 
thinking about, he too had said, — 

"I wish you would let me love you;" here was the 
same strain again: "Let me love you." 

Mrs. Sandford stood by silently. She wisely thought 
that it was best to let little Dorothy have the game in 
her own hands. 

As her uncle made no xe^\^ , ^^ %^n^ ^Xs^j^^ '^^ 
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and looked about her as if searching for something else 
to use as an inducement. 

Presently she looked up at the picture which was 
looking down on her. 

"That beautiful lady is mother, I suppose. Grannie 
told me that you had her picture. We have one at 
home, but it is not nearly as beautiful as that is; as 
you are, mother," the child continued, addressing it. 
"Aren't you glad to see your little girl persuading Uncle 
Anthony to come home, and not live any longer in this 
poky street, and in such small rooms, with nothing 
pretty to look at from the windows? I know you would 
like him to come home, wouldn't you mother? Sweet 
mother!" she repeated softly. 

A short, quick sob made the child turn from the 
picture to the consideration of her mysterious uncle 
again. 

"Why, you are crying. Uncle Anthony? Don't cry; 
let me love you." 

Then the child felt herself drawn into a close 
embrace, and the words whispered in a low, husky 
voice did not reach Mrs. Sandford's ear. They were 
only meant for Dorothy's. 

"Yes, I will come home, and we will love each 
other, Dorothy, for your sweet mother's sake." 

Presently, after a few moments' silence, Lord Heron- 
cliffe spoke in his natural voice. 

"You must not hurry me, Aunt Isabel You must 
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give me time, and let there be no gossip about me, 
and no crew of curious idiots peering in on me. I 
can't stand that." 

"I will do my best to protect you from what might 
naturally be expected as the consequence of your 
strange conduct, Anthony. Your brother has been in 
such poor health for so long that we have led a quiet 
life at Heron Court. For many months he scarcely left 
his room." 

"Did he ever ask for me?" 

"Yes, very often. When he was gone, as you know, 
your man of business felt it right to disclose your where- 
abouts, and he gave you warning that he should do so." 

"The meddling, impertinent fellow! He knows my 
mind on the subject." 

A little more conversation followed, or rather more 
questions were asked and answered, and meanwhile 
Dorothy was examining her uncle's room with childish 
curiosity. 

"Who are the littie boys who live with you, Uncle 
Anthony? They nodded to me from the window up- 
stairs." 

"Ah! they don't live with me, Dorothy; they lodge 

in the house. But they have a little blind brother, 

who has been a great friend of mine. He has been ill, 

and so have I, and we have not met for some time. 

By the bye/* said Lord Heroncliffe to Mrs. Sandford, 

'has she had the measVes'J" 
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"Oh, yes! but are measles in this house?" 
"They have been, but they have departed now." 
"Still, there is such a thing as catching them twice. 
I think we will not stay any longer now. You will 
write to me at New Castletown when you have matured 
your plans." 

"Plans! it is so long since I had a plan. You 
must give me time, and don't bring down on my head 
a great storm of inquiries, paragraphs in the paper, and 
so on. It is enough to say I preferred a retired life, 
and have given myself to literary pursuits. I shall 
keep my nom de plume — it suits me much the best. 
Now, pray, I beseech you, Aunt Isabel, save me from 
gossip." 

It was impossible not to smile at the earnestness 
with which this was said; but Mrs. Sandford took her 
departure with Dorothy, well satisfied, saying to herself; 
"I thought the child, her child, would prevail." 
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CHAPTER XX. 
"THE CAGED BIRD TRIES ITS WINGS." 

Alma's joy in her success was tempered by little 
Christopher's condition. He was evidently getting 
weaker, and it was more difficult to rouse him to take 
interest in anything. 

Quiet and uncomplaining he lay, hour after hour, 
scarcely speaking, and showing no desire to move. 

Mr. Graves came, and told Mrs. Montgomery he was 
glad that Dr. Law had volunteered an opinion; his own 
entirely agreed with it, that unless he could be re- 
moved to fresh air soon he would be too weak to 
bear the journey. 

"New Castletown is easily reached by the train and 
omnibus; but a carriage would be better," Mr. Graves 
said. "The risk of transit would be so much less." 

It was the evening of the day when- little Dorothy 
had paid her visit to her uncle that Alma was sitting 
with Christopher in her arms by the fire. He liked to 
be nursed now, he said, as he was when he was a baby. 
Percy and Teddy were gone to bed, and the house was 
very quiet 

Suddenly Christophei s^i^l, — 
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"Cissy, I should like to talk to Mr. Heron. Go 
down and ask him to come, please, please. Cissy." 

Alma hesitated. To face the mysterious lodger in 
his own room, where she had once stood for a few 
minutes on the night of Mrs. Law's dance, seemed so 
formidable. 

"Shall I go, mother?" 

"I want to bid him good-bye, Cissy," Christopher 
urged; "I want to give him back my dear violin. I 
want — oh. Cissy!" and large tears welled up and fell 
from those sightless eyes; "oh. Cissy, do, do go." 

"Very well, darling; you must take your beef-tea 
first, and I will put you into your old comer." 

"Mother, nurse me," the child said fretfully; "mother, 
nurse me." 

"Do not thwart him, Alma. I can hold him easily. 
Come, my darling." 

So the child was laid down in his mother's arms, 
and Alma braced herself for her expedition. 

She had received a letter from Herbert that day, 
begging to be allowed to come and see her, and re- 
peating in a plain, straightforward way, his unchanging 
determination never to give up hope that at last he 
might claim her as his wife. He went on to tell of 
his pride and joy when he had so unexpectedly been 
present at the concert, and to say he felt it was hard 
that he might not come and congratulate her. Finally, 
he was sure obstacles would easily be smoothed down 
now. 

13* 
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Though he said this, he was conscious that the 
stormy scene he had had with his mother on their 
return from St. Pancras Hall was, to say the least of 
it, by no means promising as to the future. Alma 
might have divined this, for she had caught one glance 
from Mrs. Law that evening, which did not show any 
very kindly feeling. 

She told herself that it was better not to see him, and 
had rehearsed in her own mind what she would say to 
him, as she held her little brother in her arms, The 
great trouble about him, the fear of losing him, though 
it did not make her love for Herbert less, seemed to 
drive it in the background. If only she could preserve 
her little blind brother, she felt as if she could, bear 
anything. Now that the future was opening for her 
more brightly, it seemed hard that the one who she 
had fondly hoped would benefit the most by her success 
was to have no share in it. 

She looked back at him, lying, pale and emaciated, 
in his mother's arms, as she left the room, and the very 
sight braced her for what she dreaded. 

The gas was burning low in the lobby, and no one 

was stirring, it seemed, in the lower regions. That 

invisible "he," who had chosen her little brother as the 

only visitor he admitted, because he could not gaze at 

him with curious eyes, was on the other side of that 

door. There poor Alma stood with a beating heart. 

She raised her hand seveisX \\m^% \si \aj;^ ^^cfii^^ ^nd 

then dropped it again. 
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Perhaps he was not in the sitting-room at all, but 
had retired to the room behind. Yet she had often 
heard Mrs. Granby say he sat up half the night reading 
and writing. "No wonder the bills for wax candles 
were so heavy," Mrs. Granby said, "for he burned 
nothing else, except a reading lamp. He could not 
abide gas." 

Standing like a culprit at the closed door, Alma 
might have made a good study for a painter. It was 
no white-robed vision now pausing on the threshold, 
but the well-fitting though well-worn black dress set off 
the small figure to advantage, and the plain linen collar 
and cuffs were spotlessly clean. Coppersmith made the 
attainment of this perfection in a woman's attire diffi- 
cult, for "blacks," as Mrs. Granby called them, were 
enough to make negroes of any one. 

Mrs. Granby herself always wore black caps, and 
black lace frills at the wrists of her gowns, and told 
Alma she would soon be tired of her white cuffs. 

But Alma managed to keep them clean and fresh 
by washing them herself, and Bessie ironed them for 
her. 

Her hair was always bright and well plaited at the 
back of her small head, and her eyes — which were like 
poor Christopher's, with the light in them — were wistful 
and anxious as she stood as I have described. 

She had not felt half so much frightened when she 
went to Dr, Earle. Then there was \5aft eoTvs»da\\sssR.^^ 
of latent power in her to attain bei ^xidi v^Vi^Oa. \:^^^i^^ 
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her. Besides, had not one musician's soul a subtle 
sympathy with another? and she had felt sure Dr. Earle 
would at least give her a hearing. 

But now it was indeed a more formidable embassy. 
The invisible "he" of Mrs. Granby's frequent histories 
— the Mr. Heron of poor little Christopher's ardent 
longings — how would he take her intrusion into that 
sanctum-sanctorum, where no foot but Mrs. Granby's 
and her little brother's were ever made welcome? 

The tall lady in black and the little girl with the 
golden hair, described to her by her brothers, had 
indeed broken the spell that very day, but irritation 
at their boldness might only make him less tolerant of 
hers. 

At last the tap was given — a decided, though gentle 
tap — and a voice said, "Come in!" 

Alma opened the door, and, her courage rising to 
the emergency, closed it behind her. 

Mr. Heron was seated by his table, which was 
covered with letters, and the reading lamp with the 
green shade was between him and Alma. He peered 
beyond it, and. let the gold eye-glasses which were 
upon his nose fall off with a click against the large 
signet ring he wore on his little finger. At first he 
did not recognise Alma; he had seen her under such 
very different circumstances that it was not wonderful. 
She drew near the tabVe, aivA %^^, — 

''Please forgive me ioi d;\^Vux\im^^a>a.,\iNiV\!K^^^^^ 
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blind brother is very, very ill, and he wants to see you. 
Will you come?" 

Mr. Heron was so entirely taken aback, that he 
was speechless; but he was a gentleman, though a 
recluse, and he rose, saying coldly but courteously, 
"Pray sit down, madam. I am sorry to hear from the 
good woman who keeps this house that the poor little 
boy is very ailing." 

"He is so ill that I think he will die," Alma said, 
her voice choked by a rising sob; "I do, indeed. And, 
oh, I can't think what I shall do without him! He has 
been my comforter and my poor mother's comforter 
through many trials. You were very kind to him, and 
I don't think you will refuse this request of his; it may 
be the last." 

Alma had made a great effort to be calm, but her 
tears could no longer be restrained, and, covering her 
face with her hands, she struggled in vain to check her 
sobs. 

Mr. Heron was very much distressed; he did not 
like to have his feehngs so' worked upon, — in fact, he 
objected to it on principle, and wished he had been 
safe in the next room, — safe from observation, — before 
Alma had knocked at the door. 

It had been an exhausting day to him. A thou- 
sand slumbering memories had awoke within him, and 
little Dorothy's gentian eyes had recalled other eyes, 
that had always looked on him with the same earnest- 
ness as those of the picture were looking now. Her 
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words, too, how they sounded in his ears! "Do not be 
so angry; do not go away from us; do not give up 
ever3rthing." But he would not listen to her; his Ox- 
ford honours fresh upon him, he had returned to Heron 
Court, and found his brother had been before him, 
and that he had taken the prize on which he had set 
his heart. Angry words and bitter recrimination, as I 
have said, had followed; and then, after a storm of 
indignation and undisciplined rage, he had turned his 
back on home and home ties, as he had thought, for 
ever. He could do very well without them; and how 
well he had done, we have seen. He had taken his 
own way, and certainly that way had not been one of 
happiness or peace. 

"I am very sorry," he began, "very sorry; I am 
willing to pay any fee to any doctor whom you may 
like to call in to your little brother, but I cannot come 
upstairs. I — I am a good deal of an invalid: my heart 
is affected, and I have been warned against any sudden 
exertion; and, as you may have heard, I have been ill 
lately." 

"Yes," Alma said; "I heard you had been ill. I 
thought, perhaps, that might make you ready to s)nni- 
pathize with me, with us, in our distress." 

"I am ready to sympathize. Tell me what I can 
do. Is change of air advised? for I think — yes, I am 
sure — I could arrange it New Castletown is thought 
a very healthy place, I have heard. There may be 
means of getting him there in an easy carriage." • 
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'^Thanks," Alma said sadly; "but it is you whom 
poor little Chris wants. Do not refuse him; it may 
be too late; and then — then I think you would be 
sorry." 

"Who is in the room above?" 

"My mother is lying on the sofa, with Chris in her 
arms. My mother is always an invalid; she has a long- 
standing affection of her spine. The boys are gone to 
bed." 

"You teach music, I believe?" Mr. Heron said, 
giving no direct answer. 

"Yes; I had a good many pupils last year; but I 
lost the school, of course, when illness came amongst 
the children, and I had private pupils also, whom I 
lost. So," she went on, "it has been rather a hard 
time since Christmas; but Dr. Earle has been most 
kind to me, and I hope to get on now." 

"Your name is mentioned at a concert in St. Pancras 
Hall. I see in the local papers that you were thought 
well of. I don*t wonder, — your piano has been a 
blessing to me. I have never failed to listen to a bar 
you have played, ever since you came here. I con- 
sider I owe you a great deal; a poor, solitary man, 
shut up in two rooms, may well be thankful to a 
musician like yoii. What can I do to pay my debt?" 

"Come now and see Christopher; he longs for 
you." 
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"Poor — poor little Paganini! what does he want me 
for?" 

"To bid you good-bye," was the answer. 

Mr. Heron rose from his chair again, and, standing 
upright, Alma felt herself almost overpowered by his 
height. The rugs and mufflers with which he was en- 
veloped made him look even taller than he really was. 
He stood thus for a few moments, and then, walking 
to the door, said, as he opened it, "Madam, I will ask 
you to precede me upstairs; but," — and he made a 
gesture as if to prevent Alma passing him at once, — 
"but I must ask you to allow my interview with your 
little brother to pass off as quietly as possible. I can 
ill bear any fresh excitement this evening, after so 
much that has gone before." 

The movement in the room, the opening of the 
door, brought Mrs. Granby, breathless, up the steep 
stairs from the kitchen. She had been out shopping, 
and had left Bessie in charge, otherwise Alma's en- 
trance into the sacred precincts of his room would ndt 
have passed unnoticed. How could she believe her 
eyes! He was stepping out into the little lobby. Alma 
preceding him; his long, white hand, with the signet 
ring, clutched the banisters, and slowly, and, apparently, 
painfully, he put his foot on the first stair. 

"Dear, bless me, sir! what are you about? You'll 
have an illness. Miss Montgomery, are you aware 
what you are doing?" 
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"Mrs. Granby," said Mr. Heron, "I will thank you 
to mind your own business, and see that my cocoa is 
ready in a quarter of an hour." 

Something in Mr. Heron's voice and manner seemed 
to ensure obedience, and Mrs. Granby was silent as she 
watched his slow and toilsome ascent upstairs. 



It 
aear 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A LITTLE CHILD LED "fflM." 

It was undoubtedly a great exertion for Mr. Heron 
to make. His feet had so long been unused to stairs; 
he had so long taken his only exercise by walking 
backwards and forwards between his bedroom and sit- 
ting-room. A door of communication had been opened 
when he first established himself in Rusholme Street, 
and this made the promenade about five-and-twenty 
feet in length. 

On very bright, warm days the windows were 
opened in both rooms, and such air as could be stir- 
ring in Rusholme Street was admitted — not without a 
freightage of "blacks," which had a knack of finding 
out all prominent places on which to rest. Mr. Heron's 
finely arched nose was one of these, and a white 
marble bust of the first Napoleon, after Canova, an- 
other. 

Mr. Heron felt like Mrs. Granby as he paused for 

breath at the door of Mrs. Montgomery's sitting-room, 

^that his wings had been freed, and that flight was 

^^•ar at hand; that the days oi ^\xx^^, ^^^ ^Nv&kw^^ and 

iing reviews; of "A. Cxos^'V' ^xNicSfe's. ^^t^^^^^v 
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current magazines; of patrolling from one room to an- 
other, unconscious of the distant hum of the busier 
streets of Coppersmith, were nearly over. 

The little golden-haired fairy had, as it were, 
broken the spell, and now the pale, suffering blind 
child was to complete the work Dorothy had begun. 

"Here is Mr. Heron, mother. Darling Chris, I 
have brought Mr. Heron." 

A little languid hand was stretched feebly out, and 
as Mr. Heron sank with a tremendous thud into the 
leather-seated arm-chair by the sofa, Christopher mur- 
mured, — 

"Come closer." 

"It is very kind of you to come to see my little 
boy," Mrs. Montgomery began. 

"Madam, I wish I had come before," was the 
reply. 

"Why, Paganini," he continued, "I am sorry you 
are so ill." 

"Will you take me on your knee, please?" and 
now the thin, wasted arms were stretched out, as well 
as the hand. "I can't say what I have to say till I 
feel your face." 

Mr. Heron obeyed. That is to say. Alma lifted 
the little wasted form in her arms, and placed it in 
Mr. Heron's. 

"You have been very kind to me," Chris said. "I 
can't play my violin now, so please will you take it 
gway. I only feel sorry now when I know it is near 
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me, for the music is there, shut up in it, and I can^t 
let it come out; so please take it away, and give it to 
somebody who can wake up the music." 

Alma held some nourishment to her little brother's 
lips, and he said, — 

"Cissy, don't let me go to sleep till I have talked 
to *htm.' I am always dropping off to sleep." 

"You will soon get well, and play your violin 
again, Paganini. You want sea air, and you shall 
have it!" 

"No, I can't have it. Cissy works for us all, and 
she can't spare time to take me away; and mother has 
a bad back. No, I must stay here, thank you." 

"But you would hke to go, if you were taken in a 
carriage, darling; not in the railway." 

Christopher shook his head. 

"He has such a dislike to the railway whistles," 
Mrs. Montgomery said. "I think any sharp noise is 
pain to his sensitive ears." 

"But, Christopher, you would like to hear the waves 
upon the shore, as we used to hear them at home?" 

The child gave a faint assent, then he said, — 

"I wanted to bid you good-bye, and perhaps you 
will not mind being kind to Cissy, for Cissy has had 
so many troubles, and gives us everything. Percy says I 
she eats nothing nice herself; he can see — I can't" 

**Hnsh\ Chris, daxlmg*, do not talk about me." 
"I must/' said tVv^ ciiM, ^'Qt \\sy« ^:»sx\iR.Hs!m ^ 
how good you are?" 
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"When I am gone away, please be kind to Cissy 
and mother — will you? I have heard Cissy cry when 
no one knew, and oh! how pleased she was to get the 
money from the concert to pay Mrs. Granby! And 
she will use all the money for us, though Percy says 
her dress is very shabby, and she wants a new one." 

'* Dear Chris, do not talk like that! Mr. Heron 
cannot care to hear it" 

" 'He' does; don't you, Mr. Heron?" 

Mr. Heron pressed his lips on the child's forehead, 
resting so contentedly against his shoulder. 

"Yes, I like to hear all you say, Paganini." 

"I thought you did," the child said, triumphantly. 
"I knew you did. I love you very much, Mr. Heron," 
the boy said; "I do indeed. That's why I wanted so 
mudi to say good-bye to you. I wish you to take the 
violin away, please. Put it in the case. Cissy, and 
cover the old handkerchief over it, and then " 

The drowsiness was coming over him again, and 
his eyelids fell over his eyes, the curled lashes lying on 
his pale cheeks. 

Presently he moved himself with a great effort. 

"I have dreams," he said, "of white and gold; and 
I hear the most lovely music, and I see — I see light 
Mother reads about the Valley of Death — the valley of 
the shadow — being dark, but to me it's sure to be 
light, because there is something about light on the 
other side. Now I am tired. Good-bye, Mr. Heron — 
good-bye, and mind you don't forget poor little Paganini." 
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A hot tear fell on the blind child's forehead, and 
putting up his hand, he said, — 

"Dear Mr. Heron, don't cry. Carry me to bed. 
Cissy, please. Oh Cissy, Cissy!" 

It was the wail of a sick child now, and Alma 
raised her little brother in her arms, and carried him 
into the next room. 

Then Mrs. Montgomery and Mr. Heron were left 
alone together. 

Mrs. Montgomery was quietly wiping away her 
tears, and wondering much at the strangeness of sitting 
face to face with the mysterious "he" of Mrs. Granby's 
frequent histories. 

"I think, madam," Mr. Heron began, in a voice 
which betrayed deep emotion, — "I think, madam, I 
owe it to you to explain who I am before you entrust 
me with your little boy. I am Lord HeronclifTe, and 
have for years retired from the world, from family 
reasons into which I need not enter. My aunt, Mrs. 
Sandford, has paid me two visits lately, with her grand- 
child, and I will, with your permission, ask her to send 
the carriage in to-morrow to take the little invalid to 
New Castletown, where Mrs. Sandford is now staying. 
Miss Montgomery or yourself are most welcome to ac- 
company him." 

"You are very good," Mrs. Montgomery said; "but 
/ do not think it can be managed. I am so helpless; 
Alma is to begin to give ^oiftfc \e.^^xis» \a-\s\R!tt.<5w^ mi 
I need not be ashamed to te^L ^om ^^ ^^ 's^s^ Y*^\>'^sfifcs 
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without her diligence we could not manage to live even 
as we do. No; I fear it is quite impossible, though 
not the less grateful do I feel for your kindness." 

"We must arrange it," Lord Heroncliffe said, "if 
— if — it is to save the boy's life, as the doctors seem 
to say; but I will not trespass on your time further, 
madam, but wish you good-night." 

Then slowly and feebly — for, in truth, the unwonted 
exertion and excitement had been almost more than 
he could bear — Lord Heroncliffe left the room. 

In a few minutes his bell rang violently, and Mrs. 
Granby appeared. 

"Dear heart, sir! I thought I should have fainted 
to see you climbing up the stairs to the poor dying 
child." 

"He is not dying. Take this letter to the post, 
and make haste about it; you will catch the last clear- 
ing if you exert yourself." 

"I don't think that's in my power, sir," said Mrs. 
Granby, with offended dignity; "but howsoever I 
will try." 

"And, Mrs. Granby, I suppose I may as well say 
now, what I must say before long, I am going to leave 
your rooms. I am called elsewhere." 

Mrs. Granby did feel ready to drop now; a feather 
might almost have knocked her down! Though the 
new style and title had filled her with forebodings, 
and the arrival of the lady iu b\ac\L m\Ja. NJsxfc Ok^^V^^ 
increased them, still she trusted tolAi."ftexo\:^%'\scw^o^^ 
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habits, his hatred of trouble, his dependence on her 
excellent cooking, as fetters which would tie and bind 
him to Rusholme Street. 

"Lord or no lord, viscount or no viscount, he*ll not 
be able to leave me," she had said. And now, sure 
enough, the blow had fallen; Mr. Heron, alitis Lord 
Heroncliffe, had declared his intention of taking his 
departure. 

Mrs. Granby could hardly find words to make 
any reply. She began a confused murmur, in which 
"lodgers and warnings, and comforts, and cooking,'* 
were heard, till Mr. Heron said, briskly, — 

" Come, Mrs. Granby, we will talk more of this in 
the future. You will be late with my letter — my very 
important letter," he added. 

Then he waved his hand, and Mrs Granby was 
gone. 

The toilers of this work-a-day world, those who 
must pursue their calling, whatever it may be, no matter 
what is pressing at their heart, are raised on a vantage 
ground above those who have time to sit down and 
brood over their sorrows, or count up their worries as 
beads are counted on a rosary. 

Those who must work, though they do it with a | 

heavy heart, still have reason to be thankful that the ; 

necessity is laid upon them. Alma had appointed ten . 

o'clock the next morning to give her first lessons to the 

pupils to whom Dr. EaiVe \v2c^ \^c,o\sv\sNfe\A^4 \^ftt^ and 

she could not set it aside. 
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Happily it was a bright, sunny day, and Percy and 

Teddy would be safe in the neighbouring square, to 

which, with its few smoke-dried shrubs and stunted 

trees, the little boys had access through Mr. Palmer's 

intervention. They were sufficiently recovered now 

from their illness to go out, and Alma, having seen 

that their overcoats were well buttoned up to their chins 

over their white comforters, prepared to set out with them, 

leaving them in the square as she passed to the comer 

of St. Andrew's Street, where an omnibus would take 

her up, and help her on her way to her destination. 

Her little brothers were all eagerness to get free from 

long imprisonment, and, with the happy unconsciousness 

of childhood, did not really take in the reason why 

Alma looked so sad, as she went back twice to look at 

Christopher, and to assure herself that everything her 

mother needed was within her reach. 

In the Httle passage she met Bessie. 

"How is Master Christopher, miss?" 

"He has had a quiet night, thank you, Bessie. 

Will you warm the beef-tea and take it up at eleven 

o'clock? I shall not be home till twelve." 

"Yes, miss, that I will. Aunt is going on dreadful 
about *him,'" nodding her head to the door on the 
right. "He is going away, miss. He has turned out 
to be a real lord, miss, and he will remove all his 
goods, and aunt will never get such another lodger 
again. StiU, I don^t know why she ia.v^^ ^ixA cfv^'?* «sA 
^oes on Just as if it were my fauW.-, \iUX ^^x^^ werj- 
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thing is my fault," Bessie sighed, with the stolid patience 
and "can't-be-helped" frame of mind which scapegoats 
like her often manifest. 

"Oh, Cissy, do come," Teddy called. "Do come." 
And then Alma hastened after her little brothers, 
who were already on the pavement, and tripped away 
with them, invigorated, in spite of herself, by the sun- 
shine and fresh air, and prospect of a good fee for her 
lessons. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A DECISION. 

Alma put her whole heart into her first lessons to 
two very bright and intelligent pupils. They little 
guessed what a burden of anxiety was weighing her 
down, and how great an effort was necessary to throw 
it off, that she might do her duty, and fulfil Dr. Earle's 
expectations as a mistress. 

When at last she was free to go home, she rolled 
up her music and tripped away, thinking only of her 
little brother, and anxious to get to him as soon a^ 
possible. 

Just as she was getting into the omnibus, a hand 
was placed on her arm, and a voice said, — 

"Will you walk, and let me speak to you?" 

Turning, Alma saw Herbert Law. His face showed 
signs of illness, and the look he gave her was so full of 
entreaty, that she stepped back from the omnibus, and 
giving way to a fat old lady, who was anxious for an 
inside seat said, — 

"You can take my place; I prefer walking." 

The crowded thoroughfare was not precisely the 
place Herbert would have chosen for the interview he 
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had longed for, but he guided Alma across the street, 
and said, — 

"If we go across Alexandra Park, it will be quieter." 

"But it is so much longer, and I am in great haste 
to reach home. Little Christopher, my blind brother, 
is so ill." 

"We can walk briskly. Do not refuse me." 

Something in Herbert's voice touched Alma. It was 
so different from the cheerful, ringing tones she well re- 
membered. 

"Yes," she said; "I will come this way. I am afraid 
you are not well," she continued. 

"No; and I am sick at heart. How long is this to 
go on? I have done my best to remember all you have 
wished me t^ be and to do. I am working hard with 
my lectures. I keep away from you, and never trouble 
you, and yet " 

"Do not grieve me, Herbert, by speaking so re- 
proachfully. I do not feel as if I could bear it to-day;" 
and Alma's voice trembled. 

"My father is not hopeless about your little brother; 
he told me sp. He says he needs change of air, 
and " 

"I know all Dr. Law said. He was very kind, 
but " 

"Yes, and my father is quite ready to sanction our 
engagement He has lh.e very highest opinion of you. 
My mother will come lowud?' 
Alma shook hex Yiead. 
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"It must be more than coming round, Herbert. I 
cannot enter any family where I am not received with 
something like kindness. Your mother said some very 
hard and unkind things of me. She dismissed me on 
certain grounds, and I cannot, cannot force myself upon 
her till she is ready to withdraw what she said." 

"You would if you cared for me. You would if 
you really loved me. You take away all hope from 
me, and it is too bad — it is, indeed." 

"You will be sorry afterwards, Herbert, to have 
spoken thus. I am so sad to-day; I cannot tell you 
how sad. And what more can I promise than that I 
will be true to you, and whenever your family wish to 
receive me, I will come? If everything else were made 
easy for me, I could not leave my mother yet; and, in- 
deed, I see little chance of being able to do so for 
years. The boys must be started in life; and if, as I 
now hope, I shall really make my way in my profession, 
I must pursue it continually for their sakes; and I do 
not think, if I were married, I could give it up. You 
would have to consider well if you would like me to be 
a music-mistress then** 

"As if I should not be ten times more proud of you 
than if you were a silly, idle, frivolous girl ! You don't 
know how I felt the other night when I saw you stand- 
ing there taking all the applause, just as no one but 
yourself would have taken it. If I were a nobleman, 
instead of a poor medical student, I should feel the 
same." 
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"Yes, I think you would," Alma said gently, and 
putting her hand within his arm, she said, — 

^*Let us be patient, and wait. Do not press me to 
do what would be wrong, by consenting to an)rthing like 
a secret engagement. My mother is quite as averse to 
this as yours can be; and there is only one course open 
to us — to wait, be patient, and," she added earnestly, 
"to be true." 

"Very well," he said; "I will wait. I am going 
back to London to-morrow, so I shall not trouble you 
any more yet. I wish to heaven I had not wasted so 
much time at Cambridge; then I should have been 
qualified long ago, and able to make an independent 
home for you. You have done me heaps of good. Alma 
— stirred in me better longings, and if ever I make any 
way in the world, it will be your doing. There, does 
that satisfy you?" 

She looked up at him, smiling through her tears, 
and then they went on to talk of Christopher and of the 
mysterious lodger, who had turned out to be a prince 
in disguise — Lord Heroncliffe of Heron Court near 
Ramcaster. Mr. Carroll, the young greengrocer, had 
heard the story from Mrs. Granby, and it had reached 
the household in Cornwall Square. 

"What sort of man is he?" Herbert asked. "How 
old? Seventy?" 

"Oh no! scarcely more than forty-five or fifty," Alma 
said. "He has been Iw'm^ a. \^^.TA^xvsi%^ \^<^eciSA life for 
fifteen jears, and from vjYvaX^i'^ ^^.^^,\^^^^'^!^sss^\k. 
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was a young man when he began it. He has been so 
kind to my darling. I shall always be grateful to him. 
He is so handsome, with such finely cut features!" 

Herbert felt an uneasy thrill, now he heard that the 
mysterious "he" was neither so ugly nor so old as he 
had pictured him to be. 

**Well, I suppose he will soon be off now," he said. 

"Yes; he must go and live on his estate. He has 
an aunt and a little niece staying at New Castletown, 
and it is there he wants to take little Christopher in a 
comfortable carriage; but I am afraid it is too late — too 
late." 

The thought of her Httle brother's condition came 
again over her bright sky like a cloud, and she ex- 
claimed, — 

"I think we had better say good-bye here. I can 
walk more quickly alone, and I am so anxious to get 
back to Chris. Good-bye." 

Herbert had not the heart to detain her, and with 
a fervent pressure of the hand, they parted. 

Alma ran along the broad centre path of the park 
— one of those dismal, unfinished suburban parks, with 
houses building at their extreme borders, some raised 
above the foundations and with scaffolding still up, or 
others, finished indeed, but with large white spots upon 
the panes of the windows, and black boards planted 
before them, in what may be a garden one day, with 
"To be Let or Sold," and the agent's and builder's 
names below; some inhabited, with startling blinds and 
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curtains, and an air of pretension about them, which 
enhances their ugliness. 

Herbert stood and watched Alma in her rapid flight, 
till she had passed out into the road, and then, with a 
sigh, turned away. As he did so, he met the two good- 
natured girls who had been so kind as to play for Alma 
at his mother's dance, and had — perhaps unwittingly — 
sealed her fate. 

"Oh! Mr. Law," Amy Jones exclaimed, "we did 
not expect to see you at the concert the other night. 
We heard you were studying in London now." 

"So I am. I only came down for a few days to 
try to get rid of bad headaches. I am returning to- 
morrow." 

"You were delighted, I am sure, at Miss Mont- 
gomery's success. Everybody was talking of it. Dr. Earle 
says she has the most extraordinary talent. What a 
grand thing it is to be clever, and to play as Miss Mont- 
gomery does! We are stupid people, and only fit to 
play polkas and galops while other people enjoy them- 
selves." 

Amy looked archly at Herbert as she said this. 

"You were very kind that night," he said; "I have 
not forgotten it. But I must deny that you can only 
play dance music." 

"Ah, that is very flattering of you, Mr. Law; but I 
am afraid other people do not agree with you. Won't 
you come in? We have lately come to live here, in 
diat large red house at the comer, next the empty one. 
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Papa bought it last year, and we moved in at Christ- 
mas." 

Herbert did not mind which way he went, and the 
Miss Joneses' chatter would help to while away the 
time, which hung heavy on his hands. With his elder 
sisters he had little in common, and the younger ones 
were in the schoolroom all day with Miss Browne. The 
schoolroom had no attractions for him now. The old 
leather arm-chair, with the broken springs, and the 
cracked globe in the corner, still showed traces of 
Herbert's presence in the past; but now there was no 
magnet there for him. There was no little music- 
mistress to brighten it with her presence, and to him 
his sisters' strumming on the piano, in defiance of time, 
and with many false notes, was more than he could 
endure ! 

So he went into Anatolia House with his good- 
tempered, if not very refined, friends, and looked over 
their photograph books, and tried to show some interest 

in the succession of very grandly dressed young ladies 

who were named to him as the leaves were turned 

over. 

"All school-fellows, and most of them friends," Miss 

Jones said. 

There were several young men also, in large check 

suits, and excessively stiff stand-up collars, resting on 

which their chins had apparently a hard time of it. 

These young gentlemen had mosAy W^;^ \q?!5^k\\Nj^-^^^its. 

iicross their knees, and a meeradiaMca ^yj^^xv oxsaV^i^S^- 
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They were named as they passed, as "a friend of 
Harry's," or "a schoolfellow of John's," and one was 
passed with a little conscious laugh, and Amy said, — 

"That is Mr. Baldwin; he was at your dance, and 
admired Miss Montgomery so much, and her playing, 
of course." 

"Yes," said her sister, "Charlie Baldwin called her 
a * pocket Venus.' " 

"Very impertinent!" Herbert muttered, a little under 
his breath. "I beg your pardon," he went on, "I did 
not catch who this portentous-looking lady was." 

"That is Lady Smithers — mamma's aunt," said Amy, 
a little elated at the honour of having an aunt with a 
handle, though it might only be a knight's widow. Uncle 
Smithers was Mayor of Coppersmith; and when the 
Queen came here soon after her marriage " 

"There is nothing more interesting; the rest are 
only views. I hate views; don't you, Mr. Law?" 

"Not a view like that. What place is it?" 

"I don't really know," Amy said, slipping the photo- 
graph out of the book to look at the back. "* Heron 
Court, near Ramcaster.' Oh! I know now; that is one 
of the photographs mamma bought last summer, when 
she went to Harescombe Bay with our little sister, after 
she had the scarlet fever. It is quite a show place. 
The tower was built in Stephen's reign, and there is a 
curious moat, and such fine trees. Must you really go, 
Mr. Law} Won't you st2cy Vo \mxvOcv^q^V' 

if erbert had risen, axid ^^s» VoV^tv% SVenr ^^Nasga^ 
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in his hand absently enough, but still not returning it 
to its place. 

"I daresay you can take away the photograph if 
you like; mamma does not care for it." 

"Oh no, thanks. I have no interest in the place; 
but it is a remarkably good photograph. The trees are 
so well done." 

"Yes, photographs are so wonderfully more natural 
than they used to be," Amy said. 

Herbert assented, and soon after walked away, in a 
somewhat distrait fashion. 

"If that were the inheritance of the mysterious 
lodger — that stately old house, with its surrounding 
trees — and if 'he' were not old, after all, but had 
'finely cut features,' and loved music, might there not 
be a rival near the throne?" 

Herbert reached home in a frame of mind which 
rather justified his sister Laura's remark, that he was 
"as cross as two sticks." 

"That he is not," said Susie; "he is the best and 
kindest brother that ever lived." Then she said in a 
low tone, — 

"Father has been to see the poor, dear little blind 
boy again; he is so very, very ill. Father will tell you 
about it" 

Herbert pushed away the cutlet his mother had 
kept hot for him on a hot-water plate, and abruptly left 
the room. 

''How put out and disagreeable Kexbetv. V^'s. >^^^ 
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this time! I am sure I shall be glad when he goes 
back to London," said Joanna. 

"Yes," said Maude; "he is quite intolerable." 

"He is not/' said Susie, the tears starting to her 
eyes. "How dare you say so?" 

"My dear," said Miss Browne, in her deprecating 
tones, "you must not speak like that to your elder 
sister. I am shocked!" 

Mrs. Law now came into the room again, and, 
reseating herself at the table, inquired if Herbert had 
not yet come in. 

She had been called away to see a servant, who 
had applied for her place; for servants in Mrs. Law's 
house passed through it in a continual procession, and 
never stayed there. 

"Yes, Herbert is come in; but he has gone to the 
study to see papa," was Maude's reply. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
CORNWALL SQUARE AGAIN. 

When Alma reached Rusholme Street, she found 
Mrs. Granby waiting for her in the little lobby. 

"Dr. Law has been again; he don't hold out much 
hopes, but he isn't altogether hopeless about the dear 
afflicted lamb. He does nothing but walk up and 
down like a caged lion, and he's sent for me three 
times, to ask if I put that letter in the post. He is 
sure the tall lady would have been here by this time 
if I had. Stop a minute, my dear; here is a letter 
from Dr. Earle; the boy is coming back for an 
answer." 

Alma hastily opened the envelope, and found it 
was an invitation from Mrs. Earle to dinner that even- 
ing. A celebrated German musician and composer 
would be with them, and they would send a fly for 
Alma at 6.30, and send her back. 

All this hope about her profession and future suc- 
cess, how sweet it would have been if little Christopher 
had been well; but now it all came too late for him. 
Alma saw, hanging on a peg at the back of the little 
passage, a straw hat and white comforter little Chris* 
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topher had worn when she took him out in the square 
for the last time. 

She turned back from the stairs and took them 
down, shaking the dust from the poor little hat, and 
folding up the comforter tenderly. Oh, how small toil 
and disappointment, and the indignity Mrs. Law had 
put upon her, and the fears about bills, and the con- 
stant anxiety about the meeting of those two ends 
which, in spite of all her efforts, would refuse to meet 
— how small all looked, how light seemed all burdens, 
in comparison with the coming loss of her darling 
Christopher! For Alma's love for her little brother was 
almost more maternal than sisterly. The sjrmpathy 
between them was the sympathy which is always bom 
of kindred tastes, and more especially of musical tastes; 
and Alma could penetrate better than any one into 
that inner life which the blind child led, apart from the 
humble and mean surroundings of Rusholme Street, 
and which created for him visions of beauty, and a 
fairy-land of loveliness, which find no words, but are 
expressed by those sounds which are, indeed, said to 
be the language of Paradise. These same melodies 
made a beautiful life for Alma as well as little Chris- 
topher, and they understood each other perfectly. 

As she went sadly up the stairs, and as noiselessly 
as possible opened the door of the sitting-room, her 
mother held up her hand. 

"He is asleep," she said. 
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Christopher lay with his head on his mother's lap, 
and his small white hands folded on his breast 

Alma threw aside her hat and jacket, and, kneeling 
down by the sofa, said, — 

"What did Dr. Law say?" 

Tears were Mrs. Montgomery's only answer. 

"Mr. Palmer has been here; he said he would take 
the boys back from the square, and keep them all 
day." 

"I must write a note to Mrs. Earle; then I will take 
him, and you must rest, mother." 

With the necessity of exertion. Alma grew calm. 
She opened her writing-case and wrote, — 

"Dear Mrs. Earle, — It is most kind of you to 
invite me to dine with you this evening. Alas! I can- 
not come. My dear little brother, whom I mentioned 

to you, is, we fear " and she could not write that 

word — that dreaded word — which has represented de- 
solation and sorrow to many hearts. She paused, and 
added, "very dangerously ill. With many thanks for 
yours and Dr. Earle's kindness to me, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Alma Montgomery." 

Then she took the note down to Mrs. Granby, and 
returned to her own room for a few minutes before 
taking up her watch by Christopher. She knelt by the 

Alma, 1 5 
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bed to pray, and, with an ag6ny of grief, said in the 
sweet unselfishness of her nature, even then, — 

"Do what is best for him. If it is better for him 
to see light in Thy light, help me to give him up to 
Thee, O God." 

The sad hours of that spring day passed on leaden 
wings. Now and then Christopher held up his hand 
to Alma's face to assure himself she was there. Once 
or twice he whispered, "Cissy" — "Mother," taking what 
was offered him, and lying passive, with now and then 
a little feeble wail of "I am so tired, Cissy." 

The letter had reached Mrs. Sandford, and had 
caused her some perturbation. 

"Eccentric as ever!" she exclaimed. "The idea 
of my driving into Coppersmith to bring back a blind 
child, of whom no one knows anything, to die on my 
hands, probably!" 

"A blind child, grannie!" little Dorothy exclaimed; 
"what blind child? Oh, let her come, poor little thing, 
grannie." 

"My dear, I must consider about it. Is it not 
time for you to go out on the donkey on the sands 
with Nana?" 

"I don't want to go till you tell me about the blind 
child. Is she Uncle Anthony's blind child — his very 
own?" 

"No, indeed; though from the urgency of his letter 
one might suppose it was his own child. It is a little 
boy — not a little girl, Dorothy. Now run away." 
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But Dorothy had never been accustomed to obe- 
dience, and was one of those sweet caressing children, 
who get their own way by coaxing and a Httle diplo- 
macy. Her morose and stern father had never denied 
her any request. After the loss of her mother, he had 
centred all his love upon her, and in all her eleven 
years had never suffered her will to be crossed. There 
are some naturally sweet dispositions, who come out of 
indulgence unscathed, and Dorothy's was one. Her 
eyes filled with tears. 

"I should like to have the blind child,'* she said. 
"I should not be so lonely then. I would be so kind 
to him." 

Mrs. Sandford only kissed her, and said, "I will 
see about it. Run away now, darling." 

The result of Mrs. Sandford's deliberation was that it 
would be better not to cross Lord Heroncliffe's will now, 
at the very beginning of the new life which he was to 
lead. If he was to come out of retirement, and re- 
nounce that poky street, and take his proper position, 
she must treat him as if he were the master of Heron 
Court and all things belonging to it. 

So she rang the bell, and ordered the carriage to 
be brought round by twelve o'clock. 

It was to be sent into Coppersmith for Lord Heron- 
cHffe. 

The old servant who bowed assent to his mistress 
was in full possession of the secitX. \AaOsv '^^x.^. "t^-?^^- 
ford DOW proceeded to unfold. 
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"You may not be aware, Treadwin, that your late 
master's brother has from ill-health been living for some 
years in seclusion. He is now coming out of that 
seclusion, and will, I believe, very soon take up his 
residence at Heron Court. He wishes the carriage to 
be sent in to-day, and whether it will return this even- 
ing, or be put up in Coppersmith, must depend upon 
Lord HeronclifFe's orders. You will tell the coachman 
this, and order James to go with the carriage." 

The old man bowed again. 

"Yes, madam; and I may be allowed to say I am 
pleased to hear we shall have our rightful master at 
Heron Court again. I have lived in the family so many 
years, that of course I am not ignorant of all that has 
happened. I am sure I wish his lordship health and 
happiness." 

Having delivered this lengthened speech, Treadwin 
withdrew, Mrs. Sandford saying, — 

"I shall have a letter to send by the carriage. You 
can return for it in half an hour." 

"Yes," Mrs. Sandford said, when left alone, "it is 
better to humour Anthony, and if he wishes to have 
the burden of this poor child cast upon us, we must 
make the best of it, though it is really a very great 
bother. Perhaps, however, the child may be too ill to 
be removed, and I am meeting trouble half-way." 

Then Mrs. Sandford oi^^tved her writing-case, and 
began her letter as fo\\ov^s\ — 
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" 2, PORCHESTER TeRRACE, 

"New Castletown, 

"March i$tk. 
"My dearest Anthony, — 
"I received your letter this morning, and send the 
carriage into Coppersmith as you desire. 

"Of course everything is now yours, and it is my 
desire to carry out your wishes. 

"The account you give in a few words of the little 
blind boy is very touching, but I should fear it is too 
late to think of change for him. 

"There is plenty of accommodation in this house, 
and therefore you need not have any uneasiness on 
that ground. A responsible person will of course be 
sent with the child, as Nana and my own maid would 
hardly like to have the burden of an invalid child 
thrown upon them. 

"I wrote to Mr. Vernon, our mutual man of busi- 
ness, last evening, and told him of my very satisfactory 
visit to you. Sweet little Dorothy will be delighted to 
have the little boy. She has been pleading with me 
to send for him. I do not intend to remain at New 
Castletown more than another week, and I shall return 
to Heron Court to prepare for you. Good old Treadwin 
has just been saying how very glad he feels that the 
master is coming to take up his right position! 
"Ever, dear Anthony, 

"Your very affectionate A^mt, 

"Isabel Sandford " 
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The spring sunshine was flooding even Rusholme 
Street with its reviving influence when the carriage 
again stopped before the door. The walking up and 
down of the "caged Hon" of which Mrs. IGranby had 
spoken suddenly ceased, and Lord Heroncliffe went 
into the lobby, meeting Mrs. Granby with the letter in 
her hand. 

He hastily tore it open, and then, without a word 
to allay Mrs. Granby's curiosity, which was at fever 
point, he put his hand on the banisters, and began to 
climb the stairs. "Oest le premier pas qui coute," for 
the ascent was more easily climbed than on the pre- 
vious day. He paused at the door, for the low, sweet 
tones of a musical voice arrested him. Alma was sing- 
ing. She had not a powerful voice, but it was true 
and sweet in its quality. The words were so distinctly 
uttered that they reached Lord Heroncliffe, — 

"The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if I am His, 
And He is mine for ever. 

"Where streams of living waters flow 
My ransomed soul He leadeth, 
And where the verdant pastures grow 
With food celestial feedeth. 

"In death's dark vale I fear no ill, 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me; 
Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy cross before to guide me." 

Thi^ last verse was sung tme^ on^x, ^yASJ^k^^ ^.Ctftr a 
pause, in lower and moTe\iexi^>i\o>\^Vo\v^'^A^^^'^^^"^'^'=^^^ 
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Lord HeroncliiFe, leaning against the door, could 
scarcely control his emotion. At last he knocked gently 
and went in. 

"Who is it, Cissy?" little Christopher said. "Who 
is come — the doctor?" 

"No, Paganini, it is I. I want you and your sister 
to go away together to get fresh air and get well." 

Little Christopher stretched out his hand. 

"I can't go," he said. "I am too tired; thank you, 
sir. I only want to lie stiU now." 

"Will you go with him?" Lord Heroncliffe said to 
Alma. "The carriage is here. The afternoon is warm 
and sunny; it may revive him." 

"I am afraid it is too late," Alma said in a low 
voice. "I do not think he could bear it." 

"Wrapped in blankets in your arms he would not 
suffer. What do you say, madam?" 

Poor Mrs. Montgomery answered, "Oh, I dare not 
let him go; it is too late." 

Too late! The words were like a knell in Lord 
Heronchffe's ear. 

Too late! And he might have roused himself to 
action before. Instead of sitting in the room below, 
brooding over his own troubles, and magnifying his 
ailments, he might long before have stretched out a 
helping hand to the blind child, whom he really loved 
more than he knew. 

"I will send to the doctor. I will ask his opinion," 
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he said. "The carriage shall go to his house for him. 
I will hear what he says." 

"Dr. Law was here this morning," Mrs. Montgomery 
said, "when Alma was out. He said that the weakness 
was very great, and that my darling's condition was 
most critical." 

"Not hopeless, mother," Alma said; "not quite 
hopeless." 

Mrs. Montgomery could only answer with tears and 
sobs, which made Christopher say, — 

"Don't — don't cry, mother, sweet mother." 

Lord Heroncliffe rose from his seat, and, beckoning 
to Alma, went towards the door. 

"Will you go in the carriage to the doctor, and 
ask him his opinion? I musi save that child, if pos- 
sible. Quick!" he said authoritatively; "go to Dr. 
Law's." 

"To Dr. Law's?" Alma said. "No; that is im- 
possible. I could not go to that house; indeed, indeed 
I could not." 

"Then you will oblige me to go, and I have not 
been in a carriage for years — years. Go back to your 
mother, and I will do even this for the child's sake, 
mind, and," in a lower voice, ** (or yours ." 

"Stay," Alma said; "it is very selfish of me — it is 
unkind. If you Avill return to my mother, I will get 
ready and go and consult Dr. Law. You are so kind, 
^nd I must seem \ingrac\o\x^. "^^^ Iq^^n^ \»fc!* 
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Lord Heroncliffe took the hand Alma held out, and, 
pressing it to his lips, said, — 

"Perhaps, after all, we may save the child's life, 
and then " 

"Ah, then!'* Alma dare not trust herself to say 
another word, but ran upstairs to get ready for her 
drive. 
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THE SEEMING AND THE REAL. 

It seemed like a dream to Alma to find herself 
driving in a handsome carriage to Mrs. Law's door! 

Not that she really thought of anything but Chris- 
topher, but in that vague, strange, minute fashion of 
observation which is very often an accompaniment of 
some great and pressing anxiety, Alma noticed the 
colour of the linings, the shape of the carriage basket, 
the precise pattern of the ropes which pulled up or let 
down the windows, the beautiful crimson cloth which 
lined the soft fur carriage rug, which the tall footman 
had drawn over her feet before he closed the door. 

All these and many more trivial things she noticed, 
and yet all the time the cry of her heart was, — 

"Is it too late? It is too late! Not even in a car- 
riage like this could Christopher bear a journey now. 
Oh, ray darling! my darling! if the help had only come 
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last week, or even two or three days ago! and now it 
has come," nothing can save him." 

The drive seemed shorter than she could have be- 
lieved possible, and the carriage drew up before the 
familiar house, at the wide flight of steps down which 
she had often run quickly on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, when the lessons were over and she was free. 

The footman rang the bell and knocked, and then 
returned to the carriage door for orders. 

"Ask if Dr. Law is at home." 

Mrs. Law had replaced the last parlour-maid with 
a boy in buttons, who, in all the glory of his new 
livery, felt quite equal to cope with the footman, be 
his fur cape never so long-haired and silky, and be 
the carriage and sleek bay horses never so well 
groomed. 

"The Doctor is not at home," was his reply; and 
then adding, — 

"It isn't his time for seeing patients. Any mes- 
sage?" 

"He asks, madam, is there any message?" said the 
footman, carrying the boy's reply from the steps to the 
carriage window. 

Alma was hesitating as to what message she should 
leave, when voices were heard approaching, and Mrs. 
Law and Joanna came up. The carriage attracted 
Mrs, Law at once, and she drew near with a smile. 
The boy came down Iwo ot \)kc^^ 'sXfc^^'s.^'sa;:^®^'^^^ 
''The lady wants tVie DocXox , mi! ^^r 
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"Oh! I am so sorry Dr. Law is not at home," 
Mrs. Law began, blandly, turning to the carriage win- 
dow. "Can I take a message?" Then she discovered 
she was addressing Alma, and her face betrayed the 
utmost surprise and annoyance. 

She bowed with becoming coldness, and walked 
with all the dignity she could summon up the steps. 

"What can she be doing in that carriage, mamma?" 
said Joanna. "There is a coronet on it!" 

"It must be some mistake," was the reply; "an ex- 
tremely fortunate thing, I must consider it, that your 
father is not at home." 

He was nearer than they thought, for the wheels of 
^is high open carriage were heard in the square, and 
from the drawing-room window Mrs. Law and Joanna 
^nd Maude saw Dr. Law get into the carriage in which 
Alma was seated , and immediately drive off in it. 

"It must be something to do with that poor bUnd 
child," Mrs. Law said. "I am sure it would be a 
^ercy if he were taken. It must be a fearful charge 
for them, poor things. For, after all, I cannot help 
pitying the mother. Illness is bad enough without 
poverty to aggravate it." 

"I think we have been most unkind to Alma Mont- 
gomery," Maude said hotly. "She was not a scrap to 
blame, as I have always declared. Herbert was the 
c>nly one to blame." 

"7 do not knoyf what you meaxv, 'Nla.M^^V ^^^ 
nother rejoined', ''the subject is one 1 diedim'& Xft ^^- 
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CUSS. If a person betrays confidence, my sense of 
justice will not allow me to excuse it, or pass it over, 
I was anxious to be Miss Montgomery's friend, and 
she might have had a permanent situation here, for 
she really taught music well!" 

"I should rather think she did!" Maude said in- 
dignantly; "no one can deny that. But she has, it ap- 
pears, far better friends than we could be, or she 
would not have been sent here in that carriage." 

"Oh! I daresay she will get plenty of patronage," 
Joanna said. "Dr. Earle will see to that, Madame 
Juliette says. His introduction at the concert en- 
sures it." 

"I wish Miss Montgomery no harm," said Mrs. Law; 
"I can safely say that I do not alter my opinion that 
her conduct was reprehensible, and that she has by it 
unsettled your brother, and had a bad influence upon 
him." 

"Oh! mother. Oh! mamma," exclaimed Maude; 
"it is exactly the reverse. Herbert went away on pur- 
pose to turn over a new leaf; he told me so. He said 
he had so many idle companions here, with whom he 
found it impossible to break off, and that Alma's ex- 
ample and high-mindedness had made him ashamed of 
his wasted life, and the heaps of money he had spent 
on tobacco and beer; it is shameful!" 

"Maude! you forget yourself," said her mother; 
"you are most disrespectful." 

Alas! it was too true; but mothers like Mrs. Law 
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are not precisely of the type to win respect from their 
children. While Joanna was quite content to accept 
the social traditions that her mother enforced, and to 
think "appearances" did quite as well as realities, 
Maude resented them. The false pride, and contempt 
of honest and honourable work, as incompatible with 
her position in life, began to irritate her, and when 
Joanna said, in her cold, sarcastic way, — 

"Well, after all, Maude, you don't want our eldest 
brother to marry a music-mistress," she exclaimed, with 
all the undisciplined heat of her seventeen years, — 

"I wish to goodness I was clever enough to be a 
music-mistress, or a telegraph clerk, or anything but 
what I am, with nothing to do and nothing worth liv- 
ing for, but to try to seem richer than I am. It is all 
seeming in this house, and I am sick of it! I think 
Alma Montgomery a hundred times better and cleverer 
and nicer, and more lady-like than any one of us. I 
can tell you " 

"Speak for yourself, Maude," Joanna said, in the 
same cold tone of superior irony, which was so ag- 
gravating. "Speak for yourself; you certainly are not 
very lady-like now." 

Tears rushed to Maude's eyes, and she went away, 
shutting the door with a sharp bang, which made the 
glass chandelier in the middle of the room quiver and 
jingle. 

"What disgraceful behaviour!" said Joanna, subsid- 
ing into a chair. 
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"Podr child!" said Mrs. Law. "It shows how little 
good influence Miss Montgomery can have had over 
her, at any rate. Now I must go and find Herbert. 
I daresay he is in the schoolroom, his favourite resort." 

"He spoils the children. Susie is becoming in- 
tolerable," Joanna said. "I hope it is near tea-time — 
I am so tired;" and, yawning audibly, Joanna settled 
herself by the fire with a magazine, throwing her hat 
and jacket on the sofa behind her. 

Meantime Alma and Dr. Law were driving to 
Rusholme Street. 

"It is very kind of you to come," Alma said. "If 
you can advise us to take my little brother away for 
change, I will do it" 

"I thought him very weak this morning," Dr. Law 
replied, "as I daresay your mother told you; but I do 
not think there is any organic mischief. There was 
some inflammation of the lungs, and though that is 
subdued, the utter prostration is alarming, I do not 
deny. Whose carriage is this?" 

"I suppose it may be said to be Lord Heronclifie's, 
for the lodger in Rusholme Street has actually turned 
out to be the * somebody of distinction' Mrs. Granby 
foretold he was. He was so kind to Christopher for 
many months; but instead of coming up to see him 
when he was ill, he shrank from it He had only 
allowed Chris to enter his room because he could not 
see him. Then he was ill himself, and I think the 
death of his brother, which caused the title and estates 
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to devolve on him, upset him a great deal. He has 
been so long engrossed with his books in those two 
little rooms, that the thought of coming out of them 
was dreadful to him. But he broke through the habit 
of years, and actually climbed the stairs to see Chris- 
topher yesterday. I think my darling little brother has 
been of great use to him, and he loves him very much. 
He says that if you consent he will telegraph to have 
the rooms at New Castletown warmed and .prepared, 
and that we shall have everything that can be thought 
of, or that you propose for Christopher's comfort. The 
difficulty would be what to do with the little boys, and 
whether I could leave dear mother. I am afraid she 
could not bear even the drive of ten miles to New 
Castletown, and she could not nurse him as I can. 
Then there is my profession to think of, on the other 
hand. Through Dr. Earless kindness I think I have 
made a start, and you know that unless I work hard, 
we could not possibly live even as we do now. Mother 
is so delicate, and the boys must be educated, and 
there are so many expenses connected with illness, as 
you well know." 

"Yes, indeed, I do know it, my brave child," 
Doctor Law said, with a ring of sympathy and tender- 
ness in his voice; "and you are young for such a 
heavy burden. But do not lose heart; we will see 
what can be done," he said, as the carriage stopped 
once more before the little house m "Ra^cteNfe ^Nx»^> 
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Dr. Law sprang out and followed Alma to the 
door, which Mrs. Granby, always on the watch, opened. 

"There is no change," she said, in answer to 
Alma's appealing look. "He lies as quiet as a lamb. 
There is no change." 

In about a quarter of an hour Dr. Law came down- 
stairs again, and knocking at the door on the right, went 
boldly in. 

Lord Heroncliffe, unused for so long a time to an 
abrupt entrance, started violently. 

"I beg your pardon, my lord," Dr. Law said, "but 
I think you are interested in the poor child upstairs, 
and in his sister also." 

"Yes, sir, I am deeply interested. What report do 
you bring me?" 

"The child is in a very critical condition, but I 
consider his pulse a little stronger than it was this 
morning. It would be impossible to remove him yet to 
the purer air of New Castletown; indeed, it would pro- 
bably be fatal to attempt it. But I will watch the case 
narrowly for another day or two, and if I see any 
reasonable hope of recovery, I will claim your promise, 
my lord, and have the child removed under proper 
charge in your carriage." 

"Very good, sir. And everything I have is at your 
service for the child's benefit, and," he added, "for his 
sister's. She has acted a noble part." 

"She has indeed," said the Doctor, warmly. "I 
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have no words to express my sense of the brave stand 
she has made against a flood of adversity. I trust the 
tide may be turning now, for her astonishing musical 
powers seem to have been publicly appreciated the 
other evening. I have heard of her in nearly every 
house I enter professionally, as something more than 
aa ordinary pianoforte performer." 

"Her music has reached me in my isolation here, 
for in these thinly built houses sounds are distinctly 
heard. She has made companions for me in my 
solitude — companions which I never expected to find 
again. It may seem strange to you, Doctor, as to the 
rest of the world, that I should settle here; but in my 
brother's life-time I was not wanted, and I preferred 
silence and quiet to bustle and show. I suppose I 
may be considered at liberty to choose my own manner 
of living. One thing alone could have changed my 
tastes. It was denied me, and nothing that the world 
could give was henceforth of any value." 

"But you will go now, my lord, to take your right 
place, I hope." 

"I shall take my time," was the answer. "I must 
see these poor people out of their trouble. The child 
is a musical genius, as well as his sister. Poor little 
man! he asked me to take away the violin I gave him, 
as it only made him sad not to be able to lift it in his 
arms. There it is," Lord HeroncHffe said, pointing to 
the case, "Many a time he has sat e>xt\fc^ >aL^ *>». "^^z^ 
-hair, fiddling, hy the hour toge\Yiet , s^xv^vOckfc'^ ^^'v Nic^^ 
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airs his sister played upstairs. Do all you can for him, 
Doctor. You will win gratitude from me if you save 
the boy's life." 

"I will do my best, my lord; but we doctors cannot 
work miracles. We have to fight every step of the way 
in the cases like the poor little boy's; but he has a 
nurse who will follow out my directions, and that is 
half the battle; but the case is a very anxious one." 

Voices were heard in the little lobby now. Mr. 
Palmer was bringing home the two boys, who had 
enjoyed their first day's freedom, and were inclined to 
be vociferous. 

Mrs. Granby pounced upon them in a moment, and 
hustled them down into the regions below, telling them 
they must stay there with Bessie, and adding they were 
unfeeling, hard-hearted little fellows to come in making 
a noise, while their poor little brother was dying. 

"Am I to send the carriage back to New Castle- 
town?" Dr. Law asked. 

"No; tell the men to put themselves and their 
horses up till to-morrow, and then return here for 
orders." 

And so the tall footman and burly coachman, much 
wondering, turned their black capes upon the house in 
Rusholme Street, and drove to the best stables of the 
best hotel in Coppersmith. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
NEXT DOOR TO "A MIRACLE." 

Doctor Law was right when he said that doctors 
could not work miracles. But Mrs. Granby declared, a 
week afterwards, that ** something next door to a miracle" 
had been wrought, for she believed the "poor afflicted 
one" was going to live, after all. 

No one was more truly thankful and glad than Mrs. 
Granby; but it was her way always to qualify her ex- 
pressions of thankfulness with some remarks as to the 
wisdom of praying for the life of a child, who could never 
be anything but a care and a burden to his sister, who 
had cares enough already. "And she is looking like 
a ghost herself," Mrs. Granby told her friend, Mr. 
Carroll, the green-grocer. "She never took her things 
off for four or five nights, and sat, with the child on 
her lap, 'crooped up' just fit to break her back. It 
wouldn't surprise me if she had to take to her bed 
next." 

But Alma did not fulfil Mrs. Granby's prophecy this 
time. The joy of retaining her little blind brother was 
so great that, as he grew stronger and better every 
day, she brightened up also, and said no one need bQ 

i6* 
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anxious about her, for she was quite well, and after a 
few hours' sound sleep, felt nearly like herself again. 

She was for some days rejoicing with trembling, for 
little Christopher came back very slowly from that 
border-land where he had lain so quietly and patiently. 
With returning strength came restlessnes and fretfulness, 
and he began, like every one else, to.be conscious of 
his own condition, and to be keenly alive to everything 
that was said. Mrs. Granby's pity and remarks some- 
times reached his sensitive ear when she did not intend 
they should do so; and Alma wondered one day what 
could cause a sudden burst of crying, distressing his 
mother so much that she hastily called Alma from the 
next room. 

"What is it, my sweetheart?" Alma said; "what 
is it?" 

"I think — I think I'd better have died. Cissy. I 
heard Mrs. Granby say I was a burden — and " 

Then Alma rallied herself, and said cheerfuUy, — 

" Of course you are a burden — a burden that helps 
other people to get on. Don't you remember about 
your namesake. Saint Christopher?" 

"Tell it all over again," little Chris said, sobbing. 
"I can't remember it quite." 

Then Alma told the familiar story of the weak 

helping the strong; of the dark, deep river which could 

not be crossed till \):ve \\\.W^ child was raised in St 

Christopher's arms, axvd \5a.e.iv \V \^^ 'sai^ ^^-^^ 

through, and the little cYwXdi \i^ei. \\.€S.^^ei.\asQ\ 
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"You must not cry, and distress dear mother," 
Alma said; "it is not brave of my little Christopher. 
The time will soon come when we shall go to New 
Castletown, and I will take you down to the sands, 
and there will be the soft music of the little waves, and 
the sunshine warming us right through. Now I will 
play you something that came into my head about 
this." 

And Alma went to the piano and played out her 
heart, and all its hopes and fears, in a lovely succession 
of chords, through which rang a simple melody, which 
seemed to say to little Christopher, — 

"Life may be sad, or may be sweet, 
God knows the troubles I shall meet; 
He smoothes the way for little feet" — 

for when Alma had finished, Christopher said, — 
"Fll try to be happy. Cissy, for 

" * God smoothes the way for little feet.' " 

As soon as Dr. Law gave permission for the move 
to New Castletown, Lord HeronclifFe sent for Alma to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

She felt sorry for him as she found him with the 
papers, accumulated during the lapse of years, lying in 
heaps on every chair, and even on the floor; while two 
large despatch boxes, which had been brought from 
the inner bed-room by Mrs. Granby, were standing with 
their lids well thrown back, and already nearly full of 
bundJes tied with pink tape and dodLeX&di, 

**It is weary work this " Ijoid ^^cJViOiv^^ ^"^^^^ 
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throwing himself back into his chair, after he had risen 
to greet Alma. 

"It is weary work, and they might have left me in 
peace. What do you think, Miss Montgomery?" 

"I think it is your duty to go," Alma said, simply; 
"and there must be some pleasure in the idea of going 
to the place where you were young and happy." 

"Pleasure! There is no pleasure in feeling old and 
miserable, instead of the former condition to which 

your life Well, Miss Montgomery, let us leave 

the discussion of my concerns, and proceed to yours. 
The child is better. Dr. Law says, and is fit to be re- 
moved. I have a plan for this, which I will unfold, 
with your permission. My aunt, Mrs. Sandford, might 
not add to your enjoyment, though little Dorothy might, 
at New Castletown. Thus, when Mrs. Sandford pro- 
posed returning to Heron Court, I acquiesced. You 
and your mother and brothers — the two rampageous 
ones, as well as Paganini — will therefore be driven to 
number 2, Porchester Terrace, New Castletown, and 
take up your abode there for the present. You are 
my guests there, and will remain so for a month. 
Please do not .interrupt me," Lord Heroncliffe said, in . 
something of his old imperious manner. "Please, do 
not interrupt me!" as Alma tried to speak. "I am 
accustomed to be obeyed by Mrs. Granby, if by no one 
else; and. Miss Montgomery, let us understand each 
other. I wish to serve you. I intend to serve you, 
and in my own way. You will remain for a month at 
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New Castletown. In that time I shall have cleared out 
here; that is to say, if I live through the bother, and 
fuss, and worry. 

"I must reward poor Mrs. Granby in some way for 
bearing with me, a cantankerous old man, for so long; 
and it strikes me, if I continue to pay the rent of these 
rooms, and relieve her of my presence, I shall effectually 
do this. 

"I propose, therefore, to ask you and your good 
mother to do me the favour to use these rooms mXh 
your o^n. Then there are your little brothers, at whom, 
in days gone by, I have thundered forth execrations. 
Poor little chubby- faced fellows! It was hard on them, 
and I must make them reparation. I will send them 
to a good school, out of your way; and you will then 
have peace, and so will Paganini. Now, what do you 
say? You may speak now." 

Alma's face flushed crimson, and she was silent. 

The whole scheme was so wonderfully planned for 
her benefit! There would be no difficulty now in having 
private pupils; no difficulty in practising; no constant 
care and anxiety for the boys; but what right had she 
to take so much from the strange man whose eccen- 
tricity had often puzzled her, and whom, in spite of 
everything, she could not help admiring? 

"I do not feel," she began; "I do not feel " 

"Grateful! Well, I don't expect gratitude. I don't 
want it" 

''No, no," AJma said; "you Vucionv \k^X\ ^^sv ^^^- 
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ful — that I have no words to express my gratitude; but, 
Lord Heroncliffe, I cannot take so much from you. It 
would not be right. Besides, I wish to work my own 
way, and I think I can do it," she added, with dignity. 

"Pride!" exclaimed Lord Heroncliffe; "pride! I 
have been proud, too, in my day; so I understand it." 

"Perhaps it is pride, and I must think over what 
you have said, and consult my mother. You have been 
most kind to my little brother; his precious life is given 
back, and I feel I owe it, under God, to Dr. Law and 
to you." 

An impatient exclamation was the only sign Lord 
Heroncliffe made of hearing what Alma said. 

"If I accept what you offer, will you let me con- 
sider it as something I may pay you back one day. 
Will you consent to this? It will give me a feeling of 
independence if I think that, should I succeed, I shall be 
able to look upon your goodness as a loan, to be given 
back when I am in a position to do so." 

"Loan! rubbish! You told me just now it was my 
duty^ my duty to go back to my old life. Well, it is 
my duty, you would say, to live for others — not only 
for myself. Let this be the beginning, and don't be 
so silly — I beg your pardon — so sensitive, as to turn 
away from it because you are proud." 

"Will you let me accept the first part of your pro- 
position about New Casl\e\.o\n\, and leave the rest?" 
''Very good. The cam^.^e n^^^ \i^ x^-Jv.^ ^«s^ ^^ 
^d houi you name, aad 1 >ao^^ NJafc ^x^'^ ^ ^^^ "^^ 
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you up a little. You look to me as ill as poor Paganini. 
Has he been able to handle his fiddle yet?" 

"He has taken it in his hands and drawn the bow 
across it to-day for the first time. Oh, it is delightful 
to watch him coming back to life." 

"Not to light, alas! poor little fellow. Well, there 
are so many things we do well not to see, that bUnd- 
ness like his, with the inward light shining brightly, is 
not so pitiable a state. It is rare enough for the eye 
to be satisfied with seeing, though mine once was. The 
day may come when I will tell you my story. She 
satisfied my eyes; she was their light; and then she 
vanished behind a cloud, and I saw her no more. Her 
child — that little golden-haired sprite who came here 
the other day — is, they say, like her. Well, perhaps 
she is to ordinary observers, but not to me — not to 
me." 

He seemed to be relapsing into one of his dreams; 
and, surrounded with papers and letters, his head rest- 
ing on his hand. Alma left him. 

The removal to New Castletown was safely accom- 
plished, and only those who have been confined to a 
street for an indefinite period can enter into the joy 
which the spring-time was to Alma and her little brothers. 
New Castletown is not an earthly paradise; indeed, in 
the eyes of many people, it is a desert of sand and 
mud, with a line of water in the horizon, which so 
seldom seems to come any nearer. 
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Donkeys and shrimps abound, so do cheap ex- 
cursions, either by the river from Coppersmith, or by 
the railway. The season was too early, perhaps, for 
these to equal in numbers those of the summer and 
autumn; but at the best of times New Castletown can- 
not be called either fashionable or select. 

Mrs. Sandford had, as she took care to say, come 
thither simply as a matter of business. It was within 
easy reach of Coppersmith, where her recluse was at 
last found to be hidden, and she could reach it in her 
own carriage, as we have seen. 

But she was extremely glad when she could once 
more return to Heron Court, though perhaps a little 
taken aback at the request, which was more Uke an 
order, from her nephew, that the carriage should be 
left there till further notice. 

Doubtless she had wished Lord Heroncliffe to arouse 
himself, and take up, as she expressed it, "the reins" 
at Heron Court; but she would have preferred that his 
eccentric conduct had taken some other turn than this 
mania about the poor people in Rusholme Street. They 
would have been content with far less than a house 
like 2, Porchester Terrace, which was extravagantly 
dear, and furnished far too expensively even for her re- 
quirements. 

The "poor people" were, indeed, in very different 
quarters to what they had expected; the landlady was 
grand and stiff in her maxvxvei, ^^\x^"«\s^>j ^^a?csKsJa3: 
about sand on the tesseValed pa\^m^xv\ ol Si^Nfc V^, -a^^ 
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not wholly pleased when a piano arrived for Alma, and 
the vioHn began to send forth feeble strains as the 
small, delicate fingers gathered strength. 

Twice every week Alma went into Coppersmith by 
train to give her new pupils their lessons, and Dr. Earle 
requested her to make his house head-quarters for the 
day, and brought her a long list of pupils for the com- 
ing term. Thus a great weight was lifted off those 
little shoulders, which had borne up so bravely and 
cheerfully for months. 

Dr. Earle said she must give up Mrs. Carter's school, 
for he could not allow her to waste her powers any 
more upon stupid little fellows, who could scarcely get 
through "In a cottage near a wood." 

Thus the months passed away, with renewed hope, 
and the glad anticipation of better times to come. 

Plenty of work lay before Alma, but that was, to 
her active temperament, a deUght in itself. 

In later years, when a great trouble and anxiety 
passes from us, we do not spring out of it and feel the 
relief to be happiness in itself, as in early youth. 
Rather, as the storm calms down, and we feel we are 
safe, there is yet the sense of coming out of the trouble, 
with the marks of the sore conflict and the hard struggle 
upon us. 

But to the young and vigorous, like Alma Mont- 
gomery, there is a joy like the joy of harvest, and all 
the world seems to lend a note to swell the song of 
thanksgiving. 
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Thus, one evening, when she was returning over the 
sands with her Uttle brothers, their cheeks rosy with 
the fresh air and exercise, she felt that in heaven above 
and earth beneath, all things conspired to make her 
glad. The water was coming in under a cloudless 
sky — cloudless except for a few detached lines of 
violet clouds, over which a light crescent moon was 
hanging. 

. It had been a bright day, and it was a bright 
evening. Her mother had been out in a chair with 
Christopher, and had said she felt stronger than she 
had done for years. Christopher, on his return, had 
played upon the violin as of old, and confided to Alma 
that he was telling her what the water had said to him 
as it made a far-off murmur on the sand. The boys 
were good and obedient, and had improved in every 
way. A long line of pupils' names was written in her 
pocket-book, and all on terms which would have made 
Mrs. Law faint! "Was there anything left to wish for?" 
Alma said to herself, as she broke forth into a low 
humming of the lovely symphony of the Lobgesang, 
which has expressed for many hearts besides Alma's 
its thanksgiving to God. 

Alma had but little voice, but an ear so correct, and 
a soul so perfectly attuned, that her singing gave plea- 
sure to those who ever heard it, though they were few. 
"God has put my voice into my fingers," she would 
say. "/ have no natural pQwe.i o^ ^\w^tv^, and I will 
never manufacture a \oic^. '^^'^ ^s» ^ ^\\. ^^^ 
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must be spontaneous, though all the same, however 
spontaneous, must be cultivated." 

And so, as Alma is singing low to herself, and the 
waves chime in answer, and the silver moon sheds a 
soft radiance on the water, and her little brothers, with 
baskets filled with sea- weed and shells, follow her at 
some distance now, for they are tired, the harmony of 
life is for the moment complete. No jarring discords 
break it, no harsh strings vibrate to mar its beauty. 
And down in the depths of her true, stedfast heart, 
there was a thought of Herbert Law, and one of the 
notes of the thanksgiving psalm was in the words of a 
letter which he had written her, on hearing from his 
father that little Christopher's life was spared. The 
words were these: — 

"You have been, and ever must be, the good in- 
fluence of my life. Loyal and true yourself, you have 
taught me to love and admire loyalty and truth, and to 
strive after them with all my soul. And, please God, 
the day will come when I shall be proud to claim you 
as my wife, and make all who belong to me proud 
also." 

Sweet words, good words for any woman to have, 
and to hold as her guerdon. For the highest and best 
mission for any woman is to raise the man who loves 
her to a higher level. "To do good, and to com- 
municate, forget not, for with such sacrifices God is 
^ell pleased." May we not say this bless\ja% \s ^xssa. 
Montgomery's ? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

"time stays — WE GO." 

We often say that the years pass rapidly, and that 
every year we hve goes more quickly than the preced- 
ing one. Like many other expressions in continual 
use, it is but a conventional way of stating something 
that we feel, but fail to prove. The same years that 
are slow and leaden to the idle and indolent are the 
short and bright years to the busy worker. The child 
who watches the clock till the hour comes for an ex- 
pected treat, measures that, to him, slow motion of the 
hands with impatient anxiety, while under the same 
roof may be one who finds the hour all too short for 
the business in hand; and while the child exclaims, 
"How slowly the time goes!" he will say, — 

"How quickly the hour has flown, and my work is 
hardly done!" 

After all, as the French proverb has it, "Le temps 
s'en va — le temps s'en va, madame. Helas! le temps 
' — non — mais nous — nous en allons." 

Yes; time stays, and we go. 

We are running a lace m\3ti ^^-^^x l^^\.^ w«w5kqmi^ 
difficulties, and pressmg \.o^^x^^ nX\& ^^^\ ^^^'^ 
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^e unconscious that it is we who move, and that time 
stays. 

"Ours is the eyes* deceit 
Of men, whose flying feet 

Lead through some landscape low; 
We pass, and think we see 
The earth's fixed surface flee. 

Alas! time stays — we go." 

And years have passed by since Alma Montgomery 
had sung her happy song in the twiUght on the sands 
of New Castletown — years which had known shadows 
and weariness, which, even to the most energetic, will 
overtake them sometimes, but still years so full of 
work, and happiness in the work, that she could only 
say on the third Easter-tide, when the hoUdays were 
near, "How quickly the time has flown! It is three 
years since the great change came into our life, mother, 
and prosperity smiled on us!" 

Mrs. Montgomery did not respond as warmly, per- 
haps, as Alma might have wished. 

"Yes," she said, "it is prosperity by contrast with 
the terrible years which went before; but I cannot say 
I like tp think of you, at your age, so continually at 
the beck and call of every one." 

"Now, mother," said Alma, laughing, "how can 
you talk like that, when the very thing I wished for 
has come about? I have had many good times since 
Dr. Earle took me by the hand; but this last three 
months has exceeded aU previous owes. \ ^ssw ^^jc^j^r. 
rich, mother; and you are to hav^ >3[ve XoN^^'tJv. ^^"^5^ 
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satin gown for our grand visit, and I have ordered the 
boys new Eton jackets, and Christopher a velvet suit 
I can't make up my mind yet to turn him into a 
school-boy, though he is nearly eleven years old." 

"And what have you ordered for yourself?" 

"Oh! you will see. I have taken care of that." 

"I think, Alma," Mrs. Montgomery began, "I would 
rather not go to Heron Court. Why cannot you leave 
me here? Mrs. Granby will take care of me." 

"Why don't I leave you? Because the autocrat 
says you are to go. *He' never could abide contradic- 
tion, as Mrs. Granby has told us a hundred times. *He' 
is just as determined now he is at Heron Court, as 
ever he was in Rusholme Street." 

"It is not Lord HeronclifTe I am afraid of," Mrs. 
Montgomery said. "I know he wishes us to go; but I 
am a little uncertain about Mrs. Sandford." 

"You need not be. She was so excessively kind 
to me and Christopher when we were there last year, 
and Heron Court is so beautiful. Oh! you will enjoy 
it very much, mother mine, and Dorothy is the merriest, 
sweetest little creature. It will be so good for the 
elder boys to pay this visit." 

"I hope they will not get into mischief," Mrs. 
Montgomery said; "fall off a pony, or break its knees, 
or " 

"Now, mother, you are too provoking. I must run 
</ownstairs to Chris, and ^\a^ w^x SJsNfe ^^mijhony with 
him that we are to pexfoxm aX.^^etowQ^ovax.^^s^^X^ 
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leave you to go through the verb 'to grumble' in all its 
moods and tenses. Ah! dear mother, I am only jok- 
ing, you know," she added, kissing her mother fondly. 

"Have you heard anything of Herbert Law lately, 
Alma?" 

Mrs. Montgomery asked this question at intervals, 
and always rather anxiously. For Alma might have 
married a far more desirable person — in her mother's 
eyes, at least — but had stedfastly refused him again 
and again. 

"Yes; I heard at Christmas, as I told you. He 
has taken his degree now, and is Doctor Herbert Law. 
That is good news." 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed. 

"That most intolerable person, his mother, has never 
said anything more to you, I hope. You have a way of 
keeping disagreeable things from me, and only telling 
me pleasant ones, or I should not ask the question." 

Alma laughed again. 

"No, mother, I have heard no more from Mrs. Law; 
but I think her husband's goodness ought to atone for 
her rudeness. I am ready to forgive Mrs. Law the very 
first advance she makes," 

"Has the doctor — the father, I mean — ever said 
anything to you about it?" 

"Yes; he and I understand each other," Alma said. 
"But now I must go to Paganini." 

Mrs. Montgomery was left alone. 

The lower room, so long inhabited by Lord Heron- 

Alma, 1 7 
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cliffe, was used as a music-room. There Christopher 
had his lessons on his beloved violin; there Alma did 
a great deal of her own work, receiving pupils on two 
days in the week. 

"Alma seems so happy," Mrs. Montgomery thought, 
when she was gone — "so contented with her life, so 
determined to make the best of everything. I cannot 
feel as she does. After all, this incessant teaching is 
a great strain on her; and I think she is over-sensitive 
about Lord Heroncliffe. Why should she insist on 
paying the boys* school bills now, when he is so will- 
ing to do so? Living here, in what really is his house, 
is a different matter, she says, because it is rent given 
to Granby. Otherwise I am sure we might find a 
pleasanter situation, and larger rooms, nearer the park. 
Dear Alma has a right to her own way if any one iever 
had; but she is very determined, I must say. Still, I 
do wish something better was in view for her than Her- 
bert Law. Nothing can alter the inborn vulgarity of 
his mother, and Alma will have to suffer from it always. 
And yet," Mrs. Montgomery mused, "how proud I am 
of her, dear child. Her poor father always said she 
would be a tower of strength to me and the children 
when he was gone, and so it has proved. How beauti- 
fully Christopher plays now I" she said, as the sounds 
came up from the room below — those sounds which 
are in their degree capable of expressing the soul's 
innermost longings and aspirations, produced only by 
the violin and the human voice divine! 
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Bessie, now a neatly dressed maid — "Miss Mont- 
gomery's maid," as she loved to call herself — appeared 
with the cloth in her hand to draw out the table for 
dinner. Mrs. Montgomery was still unable to move up 
and downstairs easily, and therefore the meals were 
still served, as of old, in the drawing-room. Bessie 
had just laid the table for three, with great neatness 
and precision, and put some daffodils in the centre, 
when a loud rap at the front door made Mrs. Mont- 
gomery start. 

"It is only a pupil, I daresay; but this not the time 
they generally come." 

Bessie was leaving the room to "answer the door," 
when she heard her aunt's voice below. 

"Miss Montgomery is engaged very particular; you 
can see Mrs. Montgomery;" and then the little staircase 
groaned and creaked under the double weight of Mrs. 
Granby, and, as her card set forth, as it was borne be- 
fore her, — 

"Mrs. Tertius Law." 

Mrs. Montgomery rose feebly from her sofa, leaning 
on her stick, and bowed. 

She was not a little flurried by the apparition be- 
fore her — the large figure, clothed in velvet and skunk 
fur, surmounted by a bonnet whose feathers nodded in 
profusion over a dark fringe of hair, which did not 
soften the outlines of the rather coarse features and 
florid complexion over which \ive7 ^x^'sAfc^* 

Mrs. Law's bow in answ^i Xo ^\'^» ^o^'^-^^^^ 
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greeting was evidently intended to mark the gulf be- 
tween them. 

"I called to see your daughter," she began. "Is 
she engaged in her profession? I hear the piano and 
violin." 

"My daughter is practising with her brother a sym- 
phony she is to play at a concert next week." 

"Indeed! I have not seen it advertised in the local 
papers. Under Dr. Earle's patronage, I suppose?" 

"No," Mrs. Montgomery said; "the concert is to be 
given in aid of a church restoration and organ in the 
country, at a place in Morecambe Bay." 

Mrs. Law's face fell, and Mrs. Montgomery must be 
forgiven for adding, "We are all going to Heron Court 
for it — to pay a visit there." 

"Indeed!" But this time the indeed implied fully 
as much chagrin as patronage. "Can I see your 
daughter?" 

"I will send for her if you desire it, Mrs. Law; but 
you must excuse me if I say that Alma may not be 
very ready to come upstairs after — after " 

"I know what you would say, Mrs. Montgomery," 
Mrs. Law interrupted, "and I will be candid. I wish 
to be candid. It is not to be supposed that I can 
cordially welcome into our family a young lady who is 
a professional musician. Naturally Dr. Law and I fear 
it way injure our daughters' prospects in life. There 
dre many things to be coxvs\det^^, ^>c^^ ^ l\\ft same 
time '^ 
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Mrs. Montgomery had been rallying herself during 
this long speech, and now said, — 

"I must be candid with you, Mrs. Law. My daughter 
will, I ana quite sure, never desire to enter your family 
against your wishes. Therefore it is useless to say 
more. Even if ske wished it, I could never allow her 
to do so." 

"Well,'' Mrs. Law began, "I have, brought a message 
from my son, which I have promised to deliver; and I 
appeal to you as a mother whether I could do anything 
else. Herbert is verv ill." 

And now the maternal element, strong, let us thank 
God, in most women's hearts, even though it may seem 
to lie dormant, asserted itself. 

Pretension and vulgar pride and patronage were for 
the moment blown aside by its wholesome breath. Mrs. 
Law's voice faltered, her Hps trembled. She picked at 
the large red bow in the centre of her muff with con- 
vulsive fingers, and finally burst into tears. 

"Herbert is very ill. He was thrown from his horse 
while visiting friends near Richmond. He came home 
a few days ago, looking more dead than alive, and his 
father thinks his condition a very anxious one. He 
wants to see your daughter. Will she come?" 

Mrs. Montgomery hesitated, and Mrs. Law con- 
tinued, — 

"Of course I do not deny that I might have been 
hasty in judging your daughter; but it looktd \^^.^ ^^x 
d young person to come into ray \iO\3i^e , ^asA— ^^ — 
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take advantage of a bo/s admiration; for he was 
scarcely more than a boy then." 

"I will send for my daughter," Mrs. Montgomery 
said, "and then you can deliver your message. Alma 
is quite of an age to decide for herself what it is best 
to do." 

Mrs. Law recovered herself, and when Alma came 
upstairs, had dried her tears, and resumed something 
of her old manner. 

There was a beautiful mixture of dignity and tender- 
ness in Alma's reply, when Mrs. Law had unfolded to 
her her mission. That natural taste and dignity which 
are the outcome of entire honesty and simplicity of 
purpose, are great gifts; they stood Alma in good stead 
now. 

"If you wish me to come, I will do so," she said; 
"but I must understand distinctly that it is your wish 
and that of Dr. Law. Is Herbert very ill?" 

His name fell in soft, musical accents from Alma's 
lips. 

"He is very ill," was the reply. "The Doctor thinks 
his whole system has had a severe shake, and — and— 
he is greatly troubled in his mind about reports con- 
cerning jK^a, Miss Montgomery. Of course professional 
people — I mean those who come much before the public 
— must expect this. Still " 

"J will come this afternoon," Alma said. "I have 
a, lesson to give near CoT\v«a!A. '^o^^^^, ^\A\^^Jlcome 
afterwards — about foui o'c\oeVr 
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Mrs. Law tried a few commonplace remarks after 
this, but neither Alma nor her mother made much re- 
sponse, and Mrs. Law at last departed, a little discom- 
fited, she scarcely knew why. 

Mrs. Montgomery did not speak for a few moments, 
and Alma stood by the window, looking out in the 
street, where the spring sunshine was lying, and she 
was also silent. 

"Alma," her mother said at last, "you are sure you 
have no misgivings? Think what it will be to have 
Mrs. Law for a mother-in-law. Oh! my darling, do not 
commit yourself." 

"Mother!" Alma exclaimed, turning round and 
facing her mother, "do you suppose, because he is ill 
and unhappy, I would desert him, had he twenty 
mothers like Mrs. Law? I have promised to come to 
him whenever the way was made plain, and I think it 
is plain, for I am going there at his mother's request." 

"A request most ungraciously made," Mrs. Mont- 
gomery said. "Oh! Alma, I cannot help saying so — 
you might do so much better — you might indeed." 

But now Christopher came up to dinner. He had 
learned to guide himself by the banisters, and was in 
every way much more independent than of old. He 
had made a great fight for this, poor child; but ever 
since Alma had told him of the wonderful Postmaster- 
General, who walked, and rode, and did everything 
better than most people, but sec, Oim\a^'«^V^^\aS*s25^ 
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heart, and used to say to Alma when she offered to 
help him in any way, — 

"Let me try to do it by myself." 

Now, as he came in, with his violin-case in one 
hand, he guided himself with the other to his mother's 
sofa. 

"Dinner is ready, mother. Bessie is bringing it up, 
and you and I are to have a drive with Mrs. Earle this 
afternoon. Have you forgotten it, mother? It is such 
a beautiful day. I knew it by the warm sun shining on 
my face downstairs. And Alma says the sky is blue, 
and little white clouds are floating in it. Are you here, 
Cissy?" 

"Yes, darling." 

"Is anything wrong, Cissy? Don't you think I know 
my part quite perfectly? I have been over it three 
times since you came upstairs to see *Mrs. Doctor Law,' 
as Mrs. Granby calls her. I know she is a disagreeable 
woman by her voice. It's like the noise Mrs. Granby 
makes when she sharpens the knives, and it makes me 
shiver and shudder to hear it. But, Cissy, you don't 
seem glad — not as glad as I am. To-morrow week — 
only seven days — and we all go to Heron Courtj and 
the boys are coming home, and Teddy has got a 
prize, and Percy a good report, and oh! I think every- 
thing is happy to-day. So you must be happy too, 
Cissy." 

. "Yes, I am happy, darling; and I am sure we shall 
all like to be at Heron Court. You must tell mother 
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not to be afraid to go there, for she will have every- 
thing she cares for." 

"Of course she will have you, and the boys, and 
the blind fiddler," said the child. "Of course she will 
be happy, and you too. Cissy?" he said questioningly, 
drawing near to her as of old, and putting his soft, 
white hands caressingly over her face. He felt a tear 
there, and he bent down and kissed it away. "Dear 
Cissy," he said, "I think I know; but don't let her 
trouble you or anybody else while you have got me/' 

"My sweet comforter," she whispered; "my dear 
little brother;" and then she exerted herself to be 
cheerful, though the thought of her coming visit to 
Herbert Law, and how she should find him, lay like a 
weight at her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE OLIVE BRANCH. 

Alma was not prepared for the change in Herbert. 
He made a great effort to rise to meet her when his 
mother, with some circumstance, preceded her into the 
back drawing-room, where he was lying on a sofa. 

"Miss Montgomery, Herbert," his mother said. "You 
must not talk too long — your father's orders are very 
strict. I have told Miss Montgomery bygones are by- 
gones, and that I am willing to overlook the past." 

Alma could with difficulty repress her indignation 
at the manner in which Mrs. Law still persisted, but a 
glance at Herbert's pale, wan face helped her to self- 
control. 

"It would be bad for him," she thought, "if I made 
a scene;" so she quietly took a chair by Herbert, and 
his mother left the room. 

"It is very good of you to come," he began; "but 

it is just like you. I want to tell you that you are free, 

and that I will not hold you to your promise. I hear 

— well, Joanna, if she can do nothing else, can gossip, 

and she told me thai it \s saidi ^wjc ^\^ ^oing to many 

someone in a very Viigti po^iXioiv?' 
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"Oh, Herbert! can you believe it? Is it possible 
you can think so meanly of me?" 

"I don't know that there is anything mean about 
it. Although I have taken my degree, this accident 
has shattered me, and I do not think I shall ever be 
worth much again." 

Alma's reply was to put her hand in his. 

"You are only low-spirited, lying in this dull room, 
and thinking over grievances," she said, "and fancing 
all kinds of foohsh things. You will soon be better, 
and then you will laugh at yourself for indulging in 
such fancies." 

"But I am ill," Herbert said half fretfully. "That 
fall from the horse — a wretched hack it was — gave my 
head and back a jar; then a sort of low fever set in. 
I am doctor enough to know what is fancy and what 
is real. But still, if it is really true that you are not 
going to marry anybody else, I may pick up again." 

"Of course you will, and " 

"And you will really marry me, Alma. Oh! I 
have waited patiently; I have fought a hard battle to 
win you; and it did seem too much to lose you at last. 
When will you come to me?" 

Then, between smiles and tears they talked of the 
future, and Herbert said his father was willing to make 
every possible arrangement for him to share the profits 
of his increasingly large practice. 

"For it is increasing," Herbert said, "so that those 
rigid economies are not now so strictly enforced." 
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"A little music-mistress would have rather a higher 
fee offered her for her lessons now," Alma said, laugh- 
ing. "How long ago that time seems!" 

"Yes; I can hardly count years," Herbert said; "it 
seems to me fifty." 

"I hope not," Alma replied, "or we are much too 
old to begin life together, and must only think of 
ending it." 

Much more they said, which I need not write here; 
and when at last Alma said she must go, she was waited 
for on the way downstairs by the three younger girls, 
who flew out upon her, and kissed her rapturously; and 
Maude declared she would at once play the "Wedding 
March" on the old piano. 

"And you will be married soon," Susie said. "I 
do want to be a bridesmaid; and, as you have no sisters, 
of course you will have us three — won't you?" 

"Yes; arid I rather think of asking Miss Browne 
also." 

"Poor old Brownie, she is as dull as ever, but she 
is smartened up in dress." 

"I am glad you think so," said Alma; "for I always 
trim her bonnets, and I have persuaded her to give up 
hats! Now I must run away. Christopher will be in 
despair; for we have a grand practice going on this 
evening with his master. I shall come again to-morrow; 
and, ineantime, cannot some of you girls read to Herbert 
and amuse him? No woxvdei \v.^Ss> ^nsJ^ ^sA xsokerable, 
Jying there alone." 
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"He IS SO cross," said Laura, "and only grunts 
when we go near him." 

"Ah! he has not 'grunted' at me. Try, Susie, 
what you can do." 

"Joanna is so unfeeling about him, and says it is 
all fancy and nonsense. "Oh! no one knows how dis- 
agreeable Joanna can be; the boys really " 

"Hush! Susie," said Alma, in her prompt, decided 
fashion; "never tell tales of your own sister to her dis- 
advantage." 

"She tells plenty of tales of us and the boys to 
our disadvantage. If it had not been for her, ipother 
would have come round to you long, long ago. There 
they come!" 

And Alma from the schoolroom window saw Joanna 
and her mother, gorgeously arrayed, returning from 
"an afternoon," where a crowd of people had met to- 
gether to snatch a cup of tea or coffee, pounce on a 
small bit of cake, in the dining-room, and then proceed 
to a drawing-room, to stand closely packed within or 
without the doorway, as the case might be, to talk and 
gossip about their neighbours, while Madame Juliette 
played, and a Miss Carita Robinson sang! 

Alma thought it would be better to get through her 
meeting with Joanna and her mother in the hall, so she 
freed herself from the girls' embraces, and went out to 
meet them." 

"Well, Miss Montgomery, what do you think of our 
invalid?" 
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"He seems very unwell," Alma tried to say quietly. 
"I think change would be the best thing." 

"Perhaps. I have been very uneasy about my son, but 
my husband is more hopeful. Have you seen Dr. Law?" 

"No. I think I must say good-bye now." 

Joanna had turned to the hall table to read the 
names on some cards which were lying there, and 
now said, in an indifferent tone, as if what was pass- 
ing between her mother and Alma was of no interest 
to her, — 

"The Stevensons have called. What a bore that 
we missed them! Good-bye," she said coldly, as Alma 
held out her hand — "Good-bye." 

But here there was an interruption. The good 
doctor came hurrying in, and found the group in the 
hall, to his great surprise. 

"Ah, my dear," he exclaimed, in his frank, plea- 
sant way, "I hope you have brought a cure for the 
invalid upstairs. I am glad indeed to see you in this 
house, where," he said, putting his arm round her, "you 
are welcome as a daughter, Barbara, you will give her 
a welcome." 

Mrs. Law advanced a few paces nearer, and bend- 
ing, kissed Alma's forehead. 

"We shall see you again to-morrow," she said, and 
that was all. 

But Alma went away rejoicing. She had the sweet 
sensQ of Herbert's stedfasX \av^, ^xA^V^^v^^isatest 
matter now? 
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There are few lovelier parts of England than the 
neighbourhood of Morecambe Bay. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, and fuchsias and myrtles grow to a great 
height in the sheltered spots in and near the Grange. 

Heron Court stood at some distance from the bay, 
but from the terrace at the back of the house it lay 
like a sheet of silver in the bright spring morning, 
kissing the sands with a low, monotonous whisper, dis- 
tinctly heard in the stillness of all around. 

The near ranges of the Lake Mountains were 
traced in faint outline in another direction, and be- 
tween were gently sloping fields and copses, and in 
a deep valley the grey tower of an old church was 
visible. 

Heron Court had ever been a lovely dwelling — 
well-named from the birds which swept the shallow 
waters in search of prey, and made in their turn the 
sport for many of the people in the neighbourhood. 

Unlike many old houses. Heron Court had been in 
the hands of the same proprietors for many genera- 
tions. The crest of the family, in battle, had been the 
heron, standing with its thin legs close together, and 
its wings lifted as if about to fly — a strange heraldic 
creature, which did not bear much resemblance to the 
living Herons, as it presided in stone on the ancient 
gateway leading to the quadrangle of the Court. 

As the carriage containing \3aft iaxtSc^ qH '^'^^^^vsscs^r 
gomerys passed undemeatJi il, \!tv^ V^c^ X^^^^ ^^^^ 
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awestruck with the solemnity of the occasion, . and their 
mother rather shared their feelings. But Christopher 
and Alma had paid a visit to the Court before, and 
when the horses' feet made a hollow sound, and the 
, wheels rolled under the archway, and the hoofs clicked 
with a brisk, sharp noise upon the stones, Christopher 
said, — 

"We have been under the heron. Cissy." 

Yes, and there stood the representative of the 
Heroncliffes at the door to receive the party, Dorothy 
making a bright place under the heavy portico, with 
her white dress and golden hair, — a study for an 
artist! 

It was difficult to recognise Mrs. Granby's "he" 
in the stately gentleman who advanced to the carriage 
with, — 

"Welcome to Heron Court, madam," to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, and a less formal greeting to little Christopher, 
of- 

"Well, Paganini, I hope the fiddle is safe. Yes; 
jump out now, you youngsters. Here Dorothy, are two 
recruits for your tennis court; and I daresay Miss Mont- 
gomery too will not despise a racquet." 

Thus talking, Mrs. Montgomery leaning on his arm, 
Lord Heroncliffe made slow progress through the low- 
roofed hall, where stags' antlers and other trophies of 
the chase were hung, to the long drawing-room, where 
Mrs, Sandford awaited liet ^w^'sXs*. 

If Mrs, Montgomery Yvsid \i^^^ ^ ^^1^ ^^^'y^^-b^^ 
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she could not have been more kindly and ceremoniously 
placed on the sofa by her host, while Mrs. Sandford 
was pleasant and gracious. 

If there was a slight touch of patronage in her 
manner, it was not like Mrs. Law's offensive patronage. 
We all know how much easier it is to take patronage 
from those bom in the purple, than that which is held 
out to us by those whose garments were originally of 
very coarse homespun indeed! 

Mrs. Sandford in her secret heart thought this fancy 
of poor Anthony's about the Montgomerys was only a 
sign of his eccentricity, but she was quite ready to 
receive them, and took great interest in the concert for 
the restoration of the church, for which her name 
figured as chief patroness. And before the day was 
over, Mrs. Sandford had, with the tact which comes to 
some people as an inheritance, made Mrs. Montgomery 
feel perfectly at ease. 

Four rooms in one of the old wings of the Court 
were appropriated to her and Alma and the boys; and 
her meals were served for her with Christopher's, with 
great regularity. 

Practising for the concert, rehearsals, and arrange- 
ments took up Alma's time, and there were the usual 
difficulties about giving the right people the right songs, 
and the right place in the programme; and all the 
other small worries well Vno^m \.o ^^'Ssfc ^^^ $&sjw^ 
amateur concerts. 
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Sunday intervened— the day of rest. And such a 
day — 

"The bridal of the earth and sky," — 

the Sunday after Easter, when the primroses and 
daffodils were still fresh in the churches, and the echo 
of the Easter anthem was still sounding. 

Lord Heroncliffe's library, and bedroom opening 
from it, had a curious resemblance to the little rooms 
in Rusholme Street; and, indeed, except when occasion 
required, he spent almost as much of his time there. 

Perhaps there were fewer "mufflers," and fresh air 
was not looked upon quite so much as an enemy; but 
the fact remained that Lord Heroncliffe preferred the 
seclusion of his library to any other room in the house, \ 
and lived there very much as he had lived in Copper- 
smith, except that he came out for meals, saw his agent 
and man of business when necessary, and interested 
himself in matters connected with his estate, and the 
restoration of the Parish Church and revival of the 
services. 

It was Sunday evening, when Alma had been enjoying 
the loveliness of the view from the terrace, and thinking 
over the strange circumstances which had so unex- 
pectedly brought her to Heron Court, when the sound 
of Christopher's violin came from the bay window of 
tAe drawing-room, and seemed \.o ^y.^x^-s»^ \ust what was 
yn her heart. "It is like a \o\cfc— A\. \% \snss«. '^toasj. -^ 
voice/' she said, pausing in Y^^^ ^^1^ v^X\^\fc^, ^^-^^ 
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the child makes the violin sing," she said, as that 
beautiful song from the Lobgesang trilled forth, — 



« 



I waited for the Lord, my soul did wait." 



Patient waiting had brought Alma a reward, and 
her heart was full of peace and thankfulness. The 
daily intercourse with Herbert, which had preceded her 
coming to Heron Court, had filled her with thankfulness. 
His whole manhood had deepened, and the great work 
of life, as a physician and healer of men, was no longer 
thought of lightly as a means of living, but as a duty 
to be performed cheerfully, and yet with serious pur- 
pose, with her for a helper. For he had said again 
and again, — 

"Where should I have been without you? You first 
taught me to look at my idle, careless, selfish life, and 
quickened in me higher aims and hopes." 

The very memory of these words brought a smile 
over Alma's face, and as she turned from the sunset 
sky which was of the purest daffodil colour with a streak 
of crimson on the line above the bay, the reflection of 
that light made her face beautiful. She was startled 
from her dreams and happy thoughts by one of the 
servants, who put a little note into her hand. It was 
from Lord Heroncliffe. 

"I wish to see you in the library, if you will grant 
me half an hour's conversation." 

She turned towards the house at once, and, going 

18* 
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to the library door, tapped gently, as she had so often 
done at the little door of the Rushholme Street parlour. 

Lord HeronclifFe did not answer by " Come in," but 
opened the door for her himself, and drawing a chair 
towards the bright wood fire, which the chill of the 
April evening made very acceptable, said — 

"Thanks for coming; I wanted to speak to you 
about the future." 

Alma's heart began to beat: something in Lord Heron- 
clifFe's manner seemed to imply that his feelings were 
deeply moved. True to his tradition, he pulled a fur 
rug over his knees, and his arm-chair a little closer to 
the fire, and began, — 

"I do not know whether you have ever heard the 
history of this picture. I think I may have told you, 
or you may have heard from others, what an influence 
she had over my early life! If you can hear me 
patiently, I should like to give you a short outhne of 
my past." 

Alma bowed her head in token of assent, and Lord 
Heroncliffe went on, — 

"Perhaps there never were two happier brothers 
than the boys which some thirty years ago made this 
old place resound with merriment. When I see your 
two brothers scampering about the place with the fair- 
haired Dorothy of the present between them, the past 
seems to live for me. again. 

^'In the old red brick Yvou^^ \yj ^^ <3w\\<^, \fi.>^ 
i^t, Mrs. Sandford , brougU m^ covxsm ^V^x^ '^^ ^^ 
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a merry child of fifteen. My father had died, and my 
brother and I were left, at twenty-one and nineteen, 
masters here. He had no tastes beyond himting, 
shooting, and outdoor pursuits. I had very different 
tastes, and she — my cousin Dorothy — shared them. I 
went to Oxford and read hard. I took honours, a first 
class — a double first class, as we called it then — and I 
came back pretty well elated. My first visit was to the 
red house, and then the blow was struck which shattered 
my whole manhood. My brother knew well enough 
how I loved Dorothy. I had told him, for I trusted 
him impHcitly — entirely. He used to encourage me to 
hope; tell me she would be an admirable wife for me; 
that she gloried in my successes; that it was an ex- 
cellent thing for the younger son to take to books and 
literature, as I had decided against the Army or the 
Church, which most younger sons resorted to. Well, 
Dorothy, I do believe, loved me as a sister might; but, 
if I had had a fair chance, she would have loved me 
as something nearer and dearer. To go back to that 
evening: I went softly round to the French window 
opening on the httle lawn, eager to lay my laurels at 
her feet, and I saw my brother standing with her be- 
fore that picture, which had just been finished by an 
artist of some celebrity, and was yet on the easel. 

"I did not wish to hsten, but I was rooted to the 
spot as I heard these words — 

"*Poor Tony shall have the picture, as I have, got 
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the reality, darling; he is half mad over books, and he 
wants nothing better, for " 

"In an instant a fierce, undisciplined nature asserted 
itself. I sprang in at the window. I seized my brother 
by the collar, and with the one word 'Traitor!' would 
have felled him to the ground, had not she inter- 
posed. 

"*0h, Anthony! Anthony!' she exclaimed, so 
tenderly and so reproachfully, that I was ashamed to 
say more in her presence. 

"But the next day, scenes of violent recrimination 
followed; and by the next, I had left home and her for 
ever. 

"The rest you know — the wandering, aimless life, 
the nervous illness (real or fancied, none the less hard 
to bear) which came upon me. 

"I sent the artist a cheque for a hundred guineas 
for the picture, and insisted on it and some other pos- 
sessions — books, etc. — being handed over to my lawyer, 
who alone was in my secret. After years of wandering, 
I buried myself in Coppersmith, and there you found 
me. Your noble, self-denying life shamed me, but I 
lacked the courage to break through my fetters. Your 
bhnd brother's violin, your own music sounding over 
my head, helped to break the bond. Do you remember 
the legend of the palace under the spell of a perpetual 
slumber? Do you remember how it was broken, and 
by what power — the power of love? 



{ 
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"Well, draw your own conclusion, and answer me 
one question." 

Those deep -set, earnest eyes were glowing now, 
and Alma felt her fate was drawing near. 

"Will you complete the cure of the poor recluse? 
Will you come here, be my good angel — my wife?" 

Alma waited a few minutes. She dreaded to give 
the pain she knew she must give. How gladly would 
she have spared him, had it been possible. A week 
or two ago, would it have been possible? She thought 
not. She was not bound then by any promise to Her- 
bert, and she had imagined that perhaps his love might 
have cooled. But 7iow she was his promised wife, and 
she must give this answer to the eager, questioning face, 
bending towards her, waiting for the word. 

"I am so sorry," she began, in her own simple 
fashion. "I am so sorry, but I am engaged to be 
married to Dr. Herbert Law. It was settled last 
week." 

"Again another has stepped in before me," was the 
low rejoinder. But Alma was frightened at the deathly 
pallor which overspread that fine face. 

Presently Lord Heroncliffe spoke again. 

"It is enough. One thing I ask — only one: let 
what has passed here this evening be regarded as sacred 
between you and me. Can you promise?" 

"Yes," Alma said, falteringly. "Yes; I promise;" 
and then, unable to control herself, her tears fell like 
r2an, as she rose and went to^^id.^\j3t^'^^«raw2ibSR.. 
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"You have been so good to me, so good to 01775- 
topher," she said, through her sobs. "You have been 
such a true friend — oh! do not think I am ungrateful. 
It will break my heart if you think I am ungrateful." 

"No, poor child," he said, roused from his own 
distress by the sight of hers. "No, dear child! Let 
me still be your friend. Do not turn from me. You 
know I said you should repay me one day, and you 
cannot do so. I forgive you all that debt, and shall 
love you, notwithstanding, to the end of my life." 

"You are noble and good," Alma said, and then, 
bending, she pressed her lips on the wide brow, and 
left him. 

It was one of the secrets which are hidden in more 
lives than we dream of. The picture, from its place 
above the old oak over-mantel, looked down for some 
time on the wrestling of a man with his sorrow that 
night; but no one ever knew! Alma was faithful to her 
promise. Not even little Christopher knew. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE VEIL FALLS. 

Two or three days later, Dr. Herbert Law received 
a letter, sealed with an old-fashioned red seal, bearing 
a coat of arms surmounted by a heron. 

His mother was greatly excited by this imposing 
letter, and brought it up on his breakfast tray. 

"Who can be your correspondent, Herbert," she asked, 
"with that large seal? One might call it vulgar, only 
it has some fine arms on it!" 

Herbert took up another letter first, for he knew 
Alma's little dainty hand. His mother knew it too, and 
said impatiently, "Come, satisfy my curiosity. I am 
sure the other letter will keep." 

But Herbert was in a provoking mood, and did not 
hurry himself. He sipped his tea, and nibbled his 
toast, and read every word of Alma's letter first. It was 
an account of the concert, and how Christopher had 
made such an impression on an old gentleman who 
was present, who had a place in the neighbourhood, 
that he was to go there with her for a day or two, and 
play to some great violinist who had been staying there. 
"Two young ladies sang " Mma. cq^Xxks^^^^ ^'**^^?i^ -?>. 
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little out of tune; but they did not know it, and were 
entirely satisfied with an encore. So it showed the 
audience were as unconscious of the defect as the 
singers. 

" Your favourite sonata, with the violin, was encored; 
and, indeed, if we had not made a stand, we should 
have had to play everything twice. 

"But, after all, quite fifty pounds were cleared for 
the organ. Then the tickets were, / think, absurdly 
dear; and there were no expenses, except those of one 
violinist who came to support Chris, for the concert 
was in a fine old room — they still call it the Refectory 
— which holds a great many people, closely packed." 

All this took a long time to read, and Mrs. Law's 
patience was nearly exhausted. At last the big seal 
was broken, and on a sheet of thick, vellum-like paper, 
Herbert read, — 

"Dear Sir, — 
"Perhaps a few days in the country would be of 
service to you. Allow me therefore to send the carriage 
to the Lancaster station on Wednesday to meet the 
3.30 train. I think change is always the best medicine j 
for the recruiting of failing powers. I hope your good 
father may endorse this opinion. With my comphments 
to him, 

"I am, yours faithfully, 

"Heroncliffe." 
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Herbert tossed the letter to his mother, who had 
been busying herself about the room, and said, "I shall 
get up directly. I am going to Heron Court to-morrow 
for some days. You can read what Lord Heroncliffe 
says." 

"To Heron Court. Really! That is to attend the 
concert, I suppose, where Miss Montgomery and her 
brother are to play. People are always glad of recruits." 

"The concert is over," he said, shortly; "so that is 
not why I am invited. Lord Heroncliffe would do any- 
thing to please Alma." 

His mother's "Really!" was just a little sarcastic; 
but she said to herself, not aloud, — 

"I hope Lord Heroncliffe's relations and friends like 
to see his house overrun with professional people and 
their friends as well as he does; though, after all, it is 
an exceedingly good introduction for Herbert. So good 
comes out of things we little expect," was the philo- 
sophical conclusion at which Mrs. Law arrived. 

These spring days at Heron Court, how sweet would 
be their memories in the coming years. Alma always 
associated the chime of the waves on the silver sand, 
the perfume of violets, the song of birds, with the 
happy ten days that she and Herbert passed together 
in that lovely place. As he grew stronger, they took 
several long rambles together over hill and dale, and 
learned much of each other's hidden life. 

They were returning one evening, when they caught 
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sight of Lord Heroncliffe pax:ing up and down in the 
sheltered terrace which I have before described. 

"He has been a good friend to us," Herbert said. 
"If he is mad, as some people still declare, there is a 
method in it which has helped to make us happy." 

"He is infinitely good," Alma said, so earnestly that 
Herbert looked down questioningly into her face. 

"He is infinitely good and brave," she repeated. 
"I owe him, oh! so much." 

"I know you do, darling. Do you know, Alma, I 
used to torture myself with the fancy that he cared for 
you rather more than I liked — that he would have made 
you mistress of all this, I mean; but since I came here, 
I have had all these doubts dispelled. I believe it is 
only his sincere friendship for you, and love and com- 
passion for little Christopher, after all. I am quite 
satisfied now, and I am so happy." 

"I am glad of that, dear," she answered, gently; 
and then there was a little sigh as the thought stirred 
within her, with the earnest prayer and longing that 
her noble and generous friend might be happy also. 

My story is told now, unless I pass on to the bright 
June morning, when, in one of the unlovely churches of 
Coppersmith, Alma — my little music-mistress — became 
the wife of Herbert Law. I might tell at length how 
Mr. Palmer read the service impressively and with due 
feeling; how Dr. Earle played the Wedding March as 
onJyDr.Earle could play iv, \iO^ \)tv^^^^^c^%^^?S!s\fc\^4 
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a glory round it that Mrs. Law never anticipated, when 
it was reported in the papers that the bride was given 
away by the Viscount HeronclifFe, of Heron Court, 
Lancashire. 

In her wildest dreams Mrs. Law had never looked 
forward to such a guest. It would shed a reflected 
glory round her for many a day! 

Then amongst the bridesmaids was the Honourable 
Dorothy HeroncUife, and that name looked well side by 
side in the Coppersmith papers with Miss Maude and 
Miss Susan Law. 

Mrs. Law looked with less satisfaction on some 
of the guests. Mrs. Granby, in a magnificent blue 
moire, such a gown as Mrs. Law herself might have 
worn, and Miss Browne in a pretty grey silk, with a 
bonnet en suite, the gift, though no one knew it, of the 
bride, and Bessie in a well-made blue cashmere and 
white bonnet. 

Perhaps the sight which, above all others, touched 
the hearts of the spectators, was the figure of the blind 
brother, who stood next the bride, holding her bouquet 
and gloves, and guided by Lord Heroncliffe as he went 
down the church after the service. The child's face, 
where tears had recently fallen, grew radiant as he 
followed his sister to the carriage to the strains of the 
"Wedding March," played by a master hand. 

Little Christopher's cup was indeed full, and, press- 
ing Lord Heroncliffe's hand, he said, — 
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"I am hiappy now, though I have lost her; and so 
is mother, though she can't help crying." 

There was an assuring pressure of the little hand, 
but Lord Herondiffe spoke no word. 

The veil which hides the future from us must fall 
now on our Httle music-mistress. There will yet be 
minor chords in her life's music. There may be harsh 
discords sometimes. There may be false notes here 
and there, which still mar the melody. But as she has 
carried about with her in dark days "the music of the 
everlasting chime," we may feel sure she will not lose 
the key-note which shall set the whole in blessed 
harmony, till, at last, like a finished poem, her life 
shall, raised into beauty, merge at last into the full 
glory of the angels' song in the paradise of God. 



THE END, 
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